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trations by F. V. Du Monn. || Modern Missions in the East. Their | Men Born Equal. A Noyel. Sy Harry 
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The Trial Trip of aCruiser. By Wiu- | Methods, Successes, and Limitations. | Perry Rosinson  Post' 8vo, Cloth, 
LAM Froyp Sioarp. With 6 Iilustra- || By Epwarp A. Lawrenog, D.D. With Ornamental, $1.25. : 
tions. || an Introduction by Epwarp T. Eaton, | 


The Second Missouri Compromise. A || D:D.,LL.D. Post Svo, Cloth, $1.75. 
Story. By Owen Wistzer. With 2 || 
Illustrations by Freperic REMINGTON. 
The Industrial Region of Northern 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia. 


The White Company. By A. Cowan 
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By Jutian Raten. With 18 Illustra- || justrated by Freperio Remineron. BarpweE.t. Post 8yo, Cioth, Orns 
A Californian. A Story. By Grrarpine 
Bonner. 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF. AVARICE. 


A Novel. Wa ter Besant, Author of ‘*The Rebel Queen,” ‘‘ All Sorts and Condi- 
t Men etc. Itlustrated, 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Fox-Hunting in the United States. By | 
Caspak W. Wairney. With 17 Illus-.| 
trations, including Frontispiece. 

Fame’s Little Day. A Story. By Saran || 
Orne Jewett. With 8 Illustrations by || Hypatia; Or. New Foes With an Old | The Golden House. A Story. By Cuances 
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W. T. SmEpiey. | Face. By Cuarves Kinostey. Illus- Dopri.zy Warner, Author of *‘ A Little 
Heredity. .By St. Gzorce Mivart, || trated from Drawings by WiIttiAM ‘dole Sy in the World,” etc. Illustrated 


erican i’ Martin Jonyson, and with Portrait of by W. T. Smepizy. Post 8vo, Half 
— + hos cere 3 et ae | the Author. Two Volumes. 8vo, Orna- Leather, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
|| mental Silk Binding, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2. - 


The Princess Aline A one. By | Gilt Tops, $7.00; Three-quarter Calf, 
Riocwarp Harpine Davis. $12.00. (In 4 Bow.) 
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An Every-Day Affair. A Story. By | —, $1.25. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamerital, $1.50. 


O1ea Fiinon. 

Hearts Insurgent. A Novel. By | 
Tromas Harpy. Part 1V. With Illus- | 
tration by W. Hatnerent. 

Poems by W. D. Howe11s, Marcurrire 
Menrineron, and others. 
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By Wi1.114m Miyro, Professor of English Literature and Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by Wirt1am Kwient, LL.D., 
bee of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. . Post 8v0, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Literary and Social Essays. ByGzorcse | Four American Universities. Harvard, 
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THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


New and Recent Publications. 


JOHN BULL © CO. 





The Great Colonial Branches of the Firm 
CANADA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND SOUTH AFRICA. 





By nas O'RELL, author of ‘Jonathan and His Continent,” ‘‘ A Frenchman in America,” “John Bull, Jr.; or, French as She is Traduced,” “ English Pharisees, 
r 


ench C 


rocodiles,” ‘‘ Jacques Bonhomme,” etc. 


In oné volume,-extra cloth, with illustrations, 


Price, $1.50. 


**Max O’Rell has written much about ‘John Bull’ and ‘Jonathan and His Continent,’ and his new book, admirably Englished be 4 Madame Bloutt, gives 


an ac ‘ouut of his impressions of the British Voloniee. 


He deals unmercifully 


with our besetting sins. But faithful are the blows of a friend, and we welcome 


even exaggerated censure, in the hope that it may be the means of rousing our people to a much needed reformation.” —Ww, T. ST#aD, in Review of Reviews, 


The People’s Life of William Ewart Glad- 








stone, 


Profusely illustrated. 1 vol,, 12mo. 


Price 75 cents. 


A brief sketch of the great statesman, giving the principal facts in his 


career down to his retirement from Fag life last year. 
cy 


have been resorted to for the mate: 


Numerous sources 
among others Mr. Barnett Smith’s 


“Lifeof Mr, Gladstone,” Mr. Justin McCarthy's ‘History of our own Times,” 
Mr. ‘I’. P, O’Connor’s ‘Parnell Movement,” etc., etc., and the book is embel- 


lished with 55 illustrations. 


Joanna Traill, Spinster. 





By ANNIE E. HOLDsworTH. Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.00, 


Miss Holdsworth is one of the most popular of the younger English nove!- 
is’s, and in this book treats of the now widely agitated question of individual 
rescue work among fallen women. While presenting a possible solution of 
the question, the book is primarily a well-planned and interesting novel. 








New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. 





Bring an account of Some Recent Discoveries in the Kast. By Basi T. A. Everts, M. A., formerly of the Assyrian Department, British Museum. Illustrated 


8vo, cloth, $3 00. 


This volame has been written with the view of 
mie during the last ten ortwelve years, an 


inte. ligible only to scholars have beep omitted. 


* One volume such as the above is worth more to the world than tons of pages crammed with the fine-spun but largely baseless theories of English and 
Geman professors, whose narrow experience of modern life but little warrants them in the attempt to reconstruct out of their own brains the conditions of life 


in the Old World. 


It is to such studies as are embodied in this book that we must look for any su 


resenting a brief account of the discoveries bearing upon the history related in the Bible, which have been 
of dving this in a simple form, omi.ting all matters that do not appear to be of general] interest. Details 


tantial contributions to our knowledge of Bible lands and 


times. We therefore commend the book to both clergy and laity.”—Living Church, Chicago. 


* Mr. Evetts writes with eae ny and his plain and unpretendiug ans helps to make the facts more prominent and impressive. 
g'a | that the stones cry out; their voice is Bort 


clear and resonant. Tablet upon ta 


The Handy Commentary. 





Edited by the Rt, Rev. C. J, ELuicort, 
Bristol. 


D.D,, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 


In 5 vols. Extra cloth, in neat box, $4.50. 


Vol. 1.—GENEBIS. $1 25. 
Vol. 1I,—Exopvus. $1.00. 
Vol. I{1.—LEvitious. 75 cents. 


The New ' 
eT 


Vol. IV.—NomBers. 75 cents, 
Vol. V.—DEUTERONOMY, 75 cents. 


restament, 


Complete in 18 vols. Extra cloth, in a box, $14 00. 


Vol. .—St. MATTHEW, $1.25. 

Vol. 11.—ST. Marx. $1.00. 

Vol. IIL. - St. LUKE. $1.25. 

Vol. IV.—8St. JOHN. $1.25. 
“So AOTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Vol. VI.—ROMANS. $1.00. 
bins PY tt on naan I, and II. 


The volumes may be had separate 


Vol, VIII.—GALaTIaAns, EPHESIANS, 
and PHILIPPIAss. $1,00 

Vol. IX.—COLOSSIANS, 
ANS, and TIMOTAY, $1.00. 

Vol, X.—TiTUs, PHILEMON, HEBRSWs, 
and JAMES, $1.00. 

Vol. Sa banaacst JUDE, and JOHN, 


'THESSALONI- 


Vol. XIL—Tue REVELATION. $1.00. 
Vol. XIII],—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 81,00. 


Suitable alike for Divinity Students, 





ly. 
Sunday School Teachers, Bible Readers, and all who are engaged in the 


study of the Holy Scriptures, 


*ee We are 


let testifies to the truthfulness of pture detail.”—N. Y. Observer. 


SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE. 


THE QUIVER, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SUNDAY AND GENERAL READING. 


16 CENTS A NUMBER. $1.50 PER YEAR, 





‘‘No magazine comes to our table of which we can speak more 
highly than Tne Quiver. From a literary standpoint its contents 
will compare favorably with those of any other monthly; their 
interest is unsurpassed, and their religious and moral teaching is 
excellent.” —Hpiscopa} Recorder. 

‘‘For a wholesome magazine for family reading we know of 
none better than Tug Quiver.” — The Living Church. 








Latest Issues in Cassell’'s “Unknown” Library. 


Bound in limp cloth suitable in form and size for the pocket. Kach 50 cents. 


THE LONE INN. 


A Mystery. By Fercus Hug, author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” ‘‘ The Fever of Life,” “* Madame Midas,” etc., etc. 


A BUNDLE OF LIFE. 


By Jomn OLIVer Hosses, author of “ A Study in Temptations,” Some Emotions and a Moral,” “ The Sinner’s Comedy.” 


‘* These sl -nder little books have a charm all their own, and for travel 
the print clear and good. one has a eae 2 superior book for a small outila: 


80, are evidently no novices at novel 








ing.”—Toledo Journal, : 


ling they are simply perfect. No trouble to carry or to hold when reading them, 
y. Then the contents are choice, an4 fae authors, though they are unknown, or partly 
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Dr. A. J. Gordon's last and best book with portrait of the author, and introduction by 
F, B. Meyer. No intelligent Christian can afford to be without it. 


This is what Joseph Cook, perhaps the most competent critic of America, says of it: 
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Issued by the American Baptist Publication Society. Price, only $1.00. Order 
through all booksellers, or from 1420 Chestnut Street, Phils delphia, Pa. 
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AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT 
REVISED FOR THE PRESS. 
Cecile Bronn, DECKER BUILDING, 33 UNION SQ. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S 
Royal Trish: Linen Writing Papers, 
The Finest in the World.. 


Sample two-quire octavo box with envel- 
pes sent on receipt of One DoLtar. 


310 to 318 Sixth Avenue, 
.NEW YORK. 





To Every Clergyman.—Naturalist. 


«’»¥ou have a hobby? Good! If not, choose one, and 
now. Study the Birds, the Plants, the Insects, the Trees, 
the Rocks,—anything out of doors. You will need a few 
good books. Send name for my forthcoming BEST 
LIST OF BOOKS on these subjects. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher and Bookseller, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass, 









OF Terie vidal eobe sd vores ten 
prose and verse. 

of unbiased and competent criticism and advice. 
comp’ of first class works of reference. 

r MS». to The New York Bureau of Revision.— 
Eetablished 1880. Unique in position and success. In- 
dorsed by our leading writers. Circulars. Address, 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 











“The Ministry of the Spirit. {Charles Scribner's Sons 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Creedless Gospel 
and the Gospel Creed. 


By Rev. Henry Y. SATTERLEE, D.D. 8vo, $2. 


Dr. Satterlee’s book is an exhaustive examina- 
tion and criticism of the modern movement in 
favor of placing Christianity on some other basis, 
scientific, philosophical, ethical, or social, than 
the doctrinal or dogmatic one involved in the 
adoption of a definite creed, Dr. Satterlee con- 
tests the several positions of the advocates of this 
movement, and contends that the plane of cleav- 
age between it and true Christianity is furnished 
by the Apostle’s Creed. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s Book | 
Our Fight With Tammany. 


By Rev. CHartes H. PARKHURST, D,D, 
12mo, $1.25. 


‘* There can be no doubt that ‘Dr. Parkhurst's 
book’ will have a wide sale, not only because it 
gives the whole story of his crusade in condensed, 
get-at-able form, but because every man and 
woman who lives in a city or town where there 
fs official corruption—and where is there not ?— 
will read it to learn how the work of reformation 
may be carried on. The book is a monument to 
Dr. Parkhurst, raised by his own hands.”— 7/ze 
Chicago Tribune. ° 


‘An extraordinary volumé which no one can 
afford to leave unread. It is the history of a 
great period in the life of a great city. It is also 
the partial autobiography of a remarkable man. 
It is finally a practical guide’ to the problem of 
municipal reform,” — The Examiner. 


“It is the most fascinating volume that has 
appeared this year, and we predict that it will be 
read by more people than all novels put together.” 
— Christian Work, 


** It is one of the remarkable histories of the 
times.” — Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


**It is a history that should interest every 
patriotic American, and it is related in that terse, 
forcible manner of expression for which the 
author is famous,”"—Zoston Beacon, 


The Life and Adventures of 
George Augustus Sala. 


Written by himself. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo., $5 00. 
‘‘A singularly interesting autobiography. 


There have been published a multitude of auto- 
biographical recollections, more than one of 
which has been characterized as a storehouse of 
anecdotal literature and of materials for the 
history of the times, But no other compilation 
of personal reminiscences deserves so thoroughly 
to be thus described as the delightful book here 
noticed,”"—M. W. HAzeLTINE in the N. Y, Sun, 


“It is the ‘ livest’ book of the season; full of 
all sorts of information as to all sorts of people ; 
bristling with anecdote.”"—Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘¢Two delightful volumes. There is not a 
dull page in either volume.”—Aoston Advertiser. 


*.° Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S . SONS 


158-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 


WHITING MFG CO. 


Silversmiths, 
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WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY Poyfy rine; 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS 
SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 





















THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOI), 
vith Fr iyged and 7oth St., is open every week day from 


5 P. M. 
Exhibition of rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission Free. Ne Tickets required. 


Gospel Life of Christ. 


For Clergymen and Bible Teachers no single volume 
can be more apt and suggestive than The Interwoven 
Coopers and Gospel Harmony, a continuous narrative 
in the words of the Four Gospels, with interleaves show- 
ing the details of the Harnony; edited by Rev Ww. 
Prerancer. The Outlook (N, Y ) says: 


“The text is that of the American Version, edited by the 
late President Hitchcock, which is recognized in this country 
as the best translation of the last Greek text, yet given 
to the world, . . . It is an original idea; the book is 
unique, and it is useful." 





























Seventh thousand. Notes, references, indexes, five 
Maps. Cloth, red edges, $1.00; Pastors’ Pocket Style, 
SJull Seal, round corners, gilt edges, $2.00. Ali Bovk- 
sellers or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
A NEW WORK INDISPENSABLE 
TO EVERY BIBLE STUDENT. 


A New Polychrome Edition 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


A Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text, Printed in 
Colors, with Notes, Prepared by Eminent Bitlica] 
Scholars of Europe and America, Under the Editorial 
Direction of Professor Paut Haupt. 

The following parts are now ready : 

Part 3—LEVITICUS, by Prof. S. R. Driver (and Rev. 
H. A, Wuirr), Oxford. 32 pp. quarto, printed in two 
colors, Price, 75 cents. 

Part 8—-SAMUEL, by Prof, K.:'Buppe, Strassburg. 
100 pp. quartc, printed in eight colors. Price, $2.00. 

Part 17—JOB, by Prof. C. Siecrrigp, Jena. 59 >ages, 
quarto, printed in three colors. Pri.e, $1.00, 

‘Orders should be addressed to 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 



















BRCADWAY & 18TH ST. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CONCISE DICTIONARY 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 


edited by Rev. SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, D. D., LL.D., is a ready-reference book for all who wish 4 
treasury of religious information chuaracte:ized by the four desirable features of Accuracy, Comprehen- 
siveness, Freshness and Brevity. 

it is the latest Bucycl -pedia of Religious Knowledge, in one volume, in the English language. Itis 
the only authentic and strictly original work of the sort of recent date. Jt is a scholarly work and the 
product of three years of labur. 


‘The need of such a one-volume work has long been felt. TH Concis® DICTIONARY is intended to bes 
VADE MECUM for the study, to be constantly at the elbow of the student, furnishing answers to questions 


which, perhaps, if voluminous works had to be consulted, would remain unatewered; it is ever at hand 
when writing a sermon or lecture, 

THe Concise DICTIONARY is intended for laymen as well as clergymen. The more elaborate cyclo 
pedias of religion are not only too expensive, but are also two technical for Jay use, All important subjects, 
moreover, are treated in this Dictionary with sufficient fullness, aud no important subjects are omitted. 

‘'o Sunday-Svhool Teachers, Superintendents, and all Bible Students, it is invaluable, It furnishes 
brief but comprehensive articles on all the Books of the B ble, on all ite Leading Persons, Principal Places. 


—THE ARTICLES ON— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


(Both by Rev, Dr. TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday-School Times), 
THE SALVATION ARMY, by Conmissioner Ballington Booth; YOUNG P#OPLE’s SOCIETIES OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR, by Rey. Dr. F. K. Ulark; Kine’s DAUGHTERS, by Mrs. Margaret Bottome; the Erwouti 
LRAGUE, by Rev. R H. Doherty; St. ANDREW'S BROTHERHOOD, by H. A. Sill; ‘he Y, M. C. A., The Bible 
and |'ract Societies and other Agencies, are of the greatest value and interest. 
Good Agents Wanted. ‘Exclusive Territory Given. Descriptive Circular Free. 
We will also eend free a pamphlet descriptive of the 


Authorized ‘‘ Brantwood’’ Edition of Ruskin, 


With Special Introductions by Prof. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


All English editions of Kuskin now in print are kept in stock or will be imported at short notice, A Full 
descriptive circular mailed free. A thirty-two page pamphlet containing specimen pages of the new hym 
‘The Church Hymnary,” wi!l also be mailed free on request. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43, 45 and 47 E. Tenth Street, New York. 
S. B. BRADT, 


-Clark’s Excursions to Europe. _ 
Philatelist, 


CHOICEST BERTHS BY ALL LINES. 
Independent Travel Tickets to all parts of the World, 

4s-DayTripto ss xcursions to| agg CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Burope pers 8, eurpe,  {pril| Postage stamps for collections m large 
City of Rome, i ou: ge'Ware variety, consignments of stamps sent on ap- 
June 20, $250. ra, via Genoa; | proval to persons furnishh g commercial ref- 


d fi : June 26, by 
mag specially char- | rence or deposit. 


tered steamer.| I wish to buy old collections of stamps, bt 
FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, :11 Broadway, | parcels of stamps, of the earlier issues of 
N. Y. Official Ticket Agent, Pennsylvania and Erie amerenages = age poe early U. 8. stamps. 

R. R., ete. Member of The American Philatelic A 
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Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1895 


Literature 

Dr. Parkhurst’s Book 
Our Fight with Tammany. By the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 

ay? Charles Scribner's Sons. 
/ ‘THE MORAL INFLUENCE of Dr. Parkhurst’s victory over a 
corruption viler far than that which Savonarola denounced, 
ig Spreading in ever-widening circles over all the land. The 
word spoken in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church 
“one February morning, three years ago, has quickened the 
conscience of a whole people, and opened its eyes to the 
degradation into which, through its servants, it had sunk. It 
ig encouraging to see how to-day, as well as in the times of 
Leo X., one man can do battle against legions and triumph, 
ifhis heart be stout and his cause be just. Dr. Parkhurst 
started with the prejudices of the respectable community—of 
just the people he wanted to arouse—strongly against him ; 
and the whole press, with perhaps two exceptions, openly 
edhim. His brethren of the cloth looked on in open 
demsy at this new departure, even though burning words of 
indignation at the corruption of our time had been spoken by 
a high dignitary of another denomination on a memorable 
occasion, some years before. Verily, the end crowns the 


work, and the end is still a long way off, as Dr. Parkhurst’ 


himself declares. Since he carried the day at the polls in Nov- 


ember, he has not rested on his laurels, ‘but continued his— 


aggressive campaign ; andgalready there are signs that now, 
more than ever, is vigilance the price of liberty. 

It is well to have this record at hand, for the public mem- 
ory is notoriously weak. Have we not forgotten the service 
rendered to public decency by a certain judicial functionary, 
who caused the preacher to be rebuked by a grand jury? 
Have we not almost forgotten the vile insinuations made by 
the highest police official, who afterward was forced to con- 
fess that Dr. Parkhurst had been right? Have we not for- 
gotten the indignation of city officials, high and low, at the 
degeneracy of the pulpit, when it denounced their own lewd- 
ness instead of the unrighteousness of the Canaanites? Dr. 
Parkhurst has a strong sense of humor; and he is merciful 
where justice does not prohibit it: he has suppressed the 
names of many-of his assailants in his narrative ; but the pos- 
sessor of a copy thereof need not be so lenient, and may 
complete the story by the insertion of these names. He will 
find then his copy of the book to be of far greater interest 
yearshence. The pastor’s sermons against Tammany form, 
of course, part of the book, Of the influence Dr. Parkhurst's 
attitude will have upon the future of church and pulpit, this 
is not the place to speak. He has proved incontestably 
that Christianity is still an irresistible force in our public and 
moral life, and, above all, that, though corruption may be 
Victorious for a time and flaunt its ill-gotten prosperity in the 
face of decency, the majority of our people are clean of heart 
and honest of purpose. He has taught the respectable ele- 
Ment its power, and taught the evil-doers to fear it. He has 
released us in time from a gang that was lowering our civic 
ideals to those of the vilest of its leaders ;. and he happily 
remains among us, to watch and to work, that the municipal 
edifice for which he laid the foundation may be reared in all 
it$ majesty and stand where it belongs, first among the great 
cities of the New World. 

; 





“ John March, Southerner ”’ 
By George W. Cable. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Towarps tHe end of his new book, Mr, Cable and his 
wife have a little private conversation for the benefit of the 
( “You leave too much to be inferred,” says the 
ie on the hearth, and, insinuating that{the novelist is a 


at 


very poor storyteller, comes straight out with the question 
“Did Barbara marry the drummer ?” 

Now, that is what we call being hypercritical, Barbara is 
not that sort of girl, And, as for Mr. Cable’s abilities as a 
storyteller—has he not written ‘‘ Dr. Sevier” and “The 
Grandissimes ” and: other delightful stories, conceived with 
originality, carried out with skill and artistically finished ? 
But, in this particular instance, we cannot acquit him of the 
charge that he has left too much to be inferred. The tale 


. proceeds as though over a mountain road, on the whole 


slowly, though with many a bump and down-hill scurry. It 
frequently pauses for repairs, and at last brings up nowhere 
in particular, It was, it seems, to have dealt with a typical 
instance of Southern business incapacity, resulting from 
Southern ideals, training and environment. But as he pro- 
ceeded, the author appears to have grown fonder and fonder 
of his Southerners and more and more ashamed of the 
Northern adventurers who upbraid the hero for his lack of 
gumption, lead him into schemes that involve bribery and 
corruption, rob him and leave him in the lurch. Or, it may 
have been the other way. He may have started out to 
demonstrate the superiority of the Southern type of manli- 
ness, but hesitated to commend it squarely. Or, again, he 
may have desired to discriminate sharply between the good 
and bad of both sections in the era of reconstruction, and 
simply made a mess of it. At any rate, the novel lacks 
unity ; and, so far as the general conduct of the story is con- 
cerned, is a failure. But read as a collection of Southern 
idyls, as a series of lively anecdotes, it more than satisfies 
expectation. 

After all, few novel readers, we fear, care about the artistic 
development of a motive or of a plot. Fewer still, at the 
North, take, now, a very deep interest in affairs at the South. 
But all wish to make. new and entertaining acquaintances, 
and such they will find in mpst of Mr, Cable’s characters. 
John March is an eminently acceptable hero. He shoots up 
from a child in an amazing and somewhat puzzling way in 
the opening chapters (as does, also, Miss Barbara Garnet, 
whose dressmaker must have been put to it that her skirts 
might lengthen as fast as her legs). His pranks might be 
termed by “the law’s dark lexicon” misdemeanors. He 
lives a good deal on “loves, hates and borrowed money.” 
But he makes a most Romeo-like lover, a most chivalrous 
enemy, acts splendidly under fire, and even in business his 
principal failure seems to be that he hag no capacity for 
swindling. He is, in short, such a hero as Thackeray would 
have liked to create, but could not for want of the material. 
And Barbara is a heroine worthy of this paragon. Like 
Romeo, he has had a first love who has jiltéd him, and the 
conflict between his sentimental devotion to this lost cause 
and his new and more mature passion is described as no one 
but Cable could do it. If he had been the first cause and 
promoter of the mischief, winged and quivered, he could 
hardly have known more about it. 

Ravenel is a more perplexing creature. He “lies low” 
with such success that the reader will probably regard him 
as a hopeless puzzle. Yet his own description of himself as 
a man “all character and no principles” solves it. Garnet, 
on the contrary, is all principles and no character; but Judge 
March and Parson Tombs have more of both than is usually 
to be found in larger communities than the town of Suez in 
the state of Dixie. Then, there is Gen. Halliday, friend of 
the Negro, prompt with his pistol; and his dashing daughter, 
Fannie, who for her sins in flirtation marries Jeff-Jack 
Ravenel ; and then, there is the Honorable Cornelius Leggett. 
The General has a notion of converting his ego into “the 
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most multitudinous we” by getting everybody interested in 
his private schemes. Mr. Leggett, as a representative colored 
man, entertains the same idea, but in a somewhat different 
shape. ‘“ Thass anotheh thing the scripters evince” he says 
—* that ev’y man shall be jedge’ by his axe. Yass, seh, faw 
of co’se ev’y man got his axe to grime.”’ And he explains 
that the public-spirited and patriotic citizen will not only 
keep his own axe in good condition but will occasionally 
turn the grindstone while other people's hatchets are being 
ground. 

Leggett is the most elaborately drawn character in the 
novel, Whipped and turned away for insolence by his 
old master, Garnet, he takes it out of young John March, 
at this period a small boy, telling him that the flogging is 
administered by his father’s command, and that he is to be 
flogged again if he speaks of it. He appears next as the 
Moses of a Negro exodus from the plantations. The liber- 
ated darkies “ strowed around in the woods in polecabins and 
bresh arbors,” living on game and fish, send him to arrange 
with the Legislature for farms to be paid for by instalments. 
This happens to jump with one of Halliday’s schemes, and 
the result is the Negro farm-village of Leggettstown, on the 
old Halliday estate. Later, Mr. Leggett, ‘all store clothes, 
watch chain and shoe-blacking,” arises in the house to pro- 
claim “the great wahfare predicated in the New Testament 
betwix’ the Republicans an’ sinnehs on the one side an’ the 
Phair-i-sees on the other.” The Phair-i-sees, otherwise the 
White-liners, take care that Leggettstown gets its’ share of 
that warfare, but the invulnerable legislator escapes, and, like 
Napoleon, called by destiny to steal, ‘“absawbs some paucity 
of the school funds,” “takes sugar on his vote,” and comes 
within an ace of being turned out of the church for falling 
in love with his step-sister. For this last offence he is 
frightened nearly to death by maskers, and, but for John 
March assisting him to a hiding-place, he would be sent to 
the penitentiary for bigamy. It is on this last occasion, 
while riding behind March through the woods, that Leggett 
explains his axe-grinding and chicken-pie sharing policy. On 
several other occasions Mr. Cable—to make use of one of 
Leggett’s lucky blunders—“ exhumes’”’ the subject, points 
out some of the advantages and disadvantages of sharpening 
all sorts of edge tools, publi¢ and private, on the same 
grindstone; but to no great purpose, After the colored 
statesman’s exposition it is too dead to be resuscitated, 

The scene in which Leggett makes his last appearance; 
with the inhumanly perfect Mr. Pettigrew, and a lady that 
each takes to be his, is an irresistibly funny bit of comedy, 
which we should like well, while waiting for the great American 
drama, to see adapted for the stage. It is highly dramatic 
and well worth quoting from, but we must suffer the reader 
to take it with the bloom on. 

A New Book on an Old Palace 
Memorials of St. James's Palace. By Edgar Sheppard. 2 vols. Long- 
e mans, Green & Co, 

Tue piNnGy old brick palace of St. James in London has no 
architectural interest, and the tourist merely takes a hasty 
glance at its exterior out of respect for its historical associa- 
tions ; but how varied and curious those associations are he 
rarely suspects. These two elegant volumes show what a 
vast amount of interesting matter the records of an ancient 
royal residence can furnish. The author tells us that he has 
spent five years in collecting and arranging the facts he gives 
concerning the persons, events, ceremonies, treasures of art, 
etc,, more or less closely associated with the edifice. Ap- 
parently he has left little or nothing for future gleaners in 
the field. Some of the chapters are very amusing withal ; 
for instance, the one upon the ancient household regulations 
of the palace. The old “ order of making the King’s bed” 
gives minute directions to the yeomen of the chamber “ to 
search with a dagger the straw of the bed, and then to cast up 
the bed of down for that; and one to tumble over it for the 
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search thereof; lastly, making a cross and kissing it,” ete, 
And there must be “a groom or page to take a torch or light 
while the bed is making, to fetch a loaf of bread, a pot with 
ale, a pot with wine for them that make the bed, and 
every man drinketh.” There was no lack of good cheer in 
the time of Charles II., when “ there was spent yearly in the 
King’s house, of gross meat, 1500 oxen, 7000 sheep, 1200 
veals, 300 porkers, 400 sharks and young beefs, 6800 lambs, 
300 flitches of bacon, and 26 boars; also 140 dozen of 
geese, 250 dozen of capons, 470 dozen of hens, 750 dozen of 
pullets, 1470 dozen of chickens; for bread, 3600 bushels of 
wheat, and for drink, 600 tuns of wine and 1700 tuns of beer, 
Moreover, of butter, 46,640 pounds, together with fish, fowl, 
venison, and fruit, and spice proportionally.” By the way, 
what are the “sharks” in the above list ? It cannot be the 
fish ; and the context suggests that it is a name for beef 
creatures at some period of their age. We do not, however, 
know of any such sense of the word in old English, or in any 
provincial dialect. 

Royal wardrobes, at least for the younger members of the 
family, were comparatively simple a hundred years ago, 
when the annual allowance for each princess in the way of 
“‘ winter clothes ” was:—* 2 rich coats, embroidered, trimmed, 
or rich stuff; 1 velvet or rich silk; 3 coats, brocade or dam- 
ask; 1 damask nightgown; two silk underpetticoats.” For 
summer there were allowed “ 3 flowered coats, one of them 
with silver; 3 plain or striped lutestrings; 1 nightgown; 4 
silk hoops.” Of shoes “a pair every week” and of gloves 
‘¢ 16 dozen in the year” were given, The amount of laundry 
work was similarly prescribed, and all the details of diet, etc.; 
“coffee, tea, chocolate and sugar, what was wanted, sent 
from Her Majesty’s backstair room,” Much ‘touching for 
the King's evil” was done at sf. James's in the reign of 
Charles II., when several persons were pressed to death in 
the crowd that surrounded the doors of the Court Surgeon, 
where application had to be made for tickets admitting 
parents with their diseased children to the royal presence. 
Between 1661 and 1682 no less than 92,107 persons were 
touched, and Dr. Wiseman assures us that nearly all of them 
were cured! William III. refused to keep up the farce, but 
the_practice was resumed in the time of Queen Anne, who 
sometimes touched two hundred persons on a single day. It 
will be recollected that Dr. Johnson was thus touched by 
Anne on March 30, 1712, having been brought all the way 
from Lichfield by his mother for the express purpose, on the 
advice of the celebrated Sir John Floyer, a physician of the 
town. A special service for the ceremony was printed in the 
Prayer-Book, the gospel being taken from St. Mark, XVI. 
14-20. This custom was discontinued by George I. in 
1714. 

Among the other topics treated in the volumes are New 
Year and Birthday Festivities at Court; the Drama at St. 
James’s; Gambling in the Palace; Distinguished Foreign 
Guests; Eccentric Visitors; The Palace Ghost (an old 
mistress of Charles II., who appeared to a. lady similarly at- 
tached to James II., the visit being the result of a compact 
made between ‘the dames when both were living); the att 
treasures, libraries, and wine-cellars of the building; the 
births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths within its walls; 
and there is much and varied information concerning the 
royal chapel, with sundry “clerical anecdotes” connected 
with it. One of the anecdotes, by the way, relates to 
the tall, big-boned Bishop Burnet, when preaching before 
Charles II. “He closed one of his sentences with a violent 
thump upon the cushion, asking, ‘ Who dares deny it?’ ‘ No- 
body,’ said the Kingin a whisper, ‘who stands within the reach 
of that devilish great fist of yours.’” It was a custom, when 
Queen Anne was dressing, for prayers to be read in the outer 
room, and she once gave orders to shut the door while she 
changed her clothes. Thereupon the chaplain stopped, and 
when the Queen sent to ask why he did not proceed, he re- 
plied that “he would not whistle the word of God through 
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akeyhole.” The illustrations are a striking feature of the 
work, many of them being from rare old prints furnished by 
Queen Victoria. There are full-page copperplates of Her 
Majesty's marriage and other royal weddings; portraits of 
various kings, queens, and princes; views of the palace at 
different periods and from various points outside and inside ; 
balls, receptions, and other “functions” that have taken 
place there, etc. All are admirably executed, and the typo- 
graphy is in all respects of the best. : 





‘‘Polar Gleams” 
An Account of a Voyage on the Yacht Blencathra. By Helen Peel. 
With a Preface by Lord Dufferin. Illustrated. A.C. McClurg 
& Co. 

FANCY A SOCIETY BELLE in the full flush of the London 
season embarking on an Arctic yacht for a sail in the Kara 
Sea! Yet this is just what has been accomplished by Miss 
Helen Peel, daughter of Sir Robert Peel, an English girl 
who bids fair in her daring and unconventionality to turn 
out a second Lady Brassey. She and her companion, Mrs. 
Jamers, are the only ladies who have ever sailed these 
waters; they have been excelled in daring by the American 
Mrs. Peary only. 

‘* Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
* * * * * * 


Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages,”’ 
wrote old Chaucer in the “Merry England” of 500 years 
ago, and this “ longing ” is as active as ever, for, though Miss 
Peel did not start on her 3,000 miles’ voyage in “ Aprille,” 
she did set sail across the Arctic Circle in July, eighteen 
months ago, from the old port of Appledore, associated with 
King Alfred's destruction of the Danish fleet in 894. The 
party consisted of two ladies and two gentlemen, and a crew 
of 24, aboard the steam yacht Blencathra of 424 tons’ 
burthen, which was to act as a convoy to the Orestes, with 
her load of rails for the trans-Siberian railway. Four other 
vessels, mostly belonging to the Russian Imperial Navy, ac- 
companied these two on this dangerous voyage. The des- 
tination was Yeniseisk on the Yenisei river, where the rails 
and a certain amount of gold-mining machinery were to be 
dropped. The trip, lasting four months, was a complete 
Success, and was superintended by Capt. Wiggins, the ex- 
perienced Arctic navigator who had discovered this open 
all-water route to Siberia in 1874. Everything went to a 
charm. Miss Peel was not a good sailor, but she was not a 
complaining one, and took rough weather as philosophically 
a8 an exceedingly cheerful, very young and very enthusiastic 
person may be expected to take it. To her everything was 
novel and delightful, except the putrid fishing-villages of the 
midnight sun. The run to Hammerfest, Tromsé and the 
North Cape was a vivid experience, now in sunshine, now 
in fog and storm, and the gloomy Norwegian fjords often 
smiled upon the voyagers in sunniest tranquillity. Miss Peel 
declares that she did not suffer from cold, though she forgot 
to take her furs along, and intimates that she added very 
little, even among the ice floes, to her usual English summer 
clothing. The Blencathra did not touch at very many 
points, but the voyage included Archangel, Nova-Zembla, 
the land of the flat-nosed Samoyeds, and Golchika, a point 
hot far from the place where Nansen ten days before had 
Started on his still unfinished attempt to reach the Pole from 
the Siberian side. Mr. Jackson, a new explorer with the 
same will o’.the wisp in view—that vanishing point, the Pole, 
accompanied the Blencathra and was landed in the Samoyed 
Settlements, preparatory to setting out. Captain Wiggins 
a chapter of his experiences, getting home overland in 
sled from Yeniseisk to St. Petersburg, and the Marquis of 
‘Differin, himself a great traveller and Miss Peel’s godfather, 


Contributes a characteristically witty and graceful introduc- 
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‘* History for Ready Reference”’ 
By J. N. Larned, Vol. I1., El Dorado to Greaves. Vol. IIl., Greece 
to Niebelungen Lied. Springfield, Mass.: The C. A. Nichols Co. 

THOUGH THE FIRST VOLUME of Mr. Larned’s exceedingly 
useful work appeared some time ago, its plan is not so wide- 
ly known as its merits would lead us to suppose. It is there-. 
fore worth while, even though the volume before us is the 
second one, to describe the character and purpose of this 
work. It is a cyclopedia of history, Whose arrangement is 
primarily alphabetical, and secondarily chronological. In 
contra-distinction to works like Low and Pulling’s Dictionary 
of English History, it is not composed of separate articles 
devoted to each subject, but of long articles devoted to spe- 
cial topics, the indexes to which are incorporated in the 
body of the book. Much repetition has thereby been 
avoided, but, to a slight degree, at the expense of conven- 
ience in reference. Thus, in this volume, there is a long 
article on France, but when we look up Charles the Wise we 
turn to volume I. (which covers A to Elba), and are there 
referred to the place in the article on France, where we can 
find the information desired. As the main articles cannot 
include everything, we find interspersed a number of shorter 
articles on such subjects as Fenians, Golden Fleece, Golden 
Gate, Gordian Knot, Greaves, etc. But in the main this 
volume of 800 pages is composed of four long articles. To 
England Mr. Larned has devoted circa 200 pages, to Europe 
circa 110, to France circa 240,and to Germany circa 120—in 
all, nearly seven-eighths of the entire volume. The difference 
in the space given to these subjects is open to criticism, for 
it corresponds in no manner to their relative importance. 
There is.no reason why the article on France should be 
twice as long as that on Germany. From the amount of 
space devoted to these subjects, it is obvious that the dic- 
tionary is only slightly biographical. 

Though this method is novel, the most original feature of 
the work is the composition of the articles. They are com- 
posed entirely of excerpts from historians, arranged, as far as 
possible, in connected form, Thus the works of all who 
have written on English history have been called into requis- 
ition, and the article printed is the result of the labor of 
hundreds of brains, arranged by one. _ For instance, in the 
first article of this volume, on ‘‘ The Quest of El Dorado,” a 
selection from C. R, Markham’s introduction to one of the 
Hakluyt Society Publications is followed by an excerpt from 
Southey's History of Brazil. To complete the article, the 
editor has written a bibliographical note. Only once has 
this plan been found impossible. The article on Europe is 
written by Mr. Larned. The chief defect of this plan is the 
abruptness and lack of continuity in the narrative, though the 
editor has partially overcome this by writing connecting 
paragraphs. It is to be regretted, also, that the references are 
not to the pages of the books, though, as a rule, the number 
of the chapter is given. This seems to have been caused by 
the fact that the excerpts are not printed in their original 
form. Unnecessary details have been omitted, and matter 
that appeared in many pages of Gneist or Freeman, is here 
printed in connected form. The proper signs indicate all 
such omissions. — Besides the purely political articles, there 
are others devoted to such subjects as electricity, factory 
laws, fisheries and federal government, Mr. Alan C. Reiley 
deserves credit for his maps, whose excellence makes us re- - 
gret all the more that the volume contains but so few. 

The third volume fully merits all the encomiums bestowed 
upon its predecessors. The composition of this volume differs 
from that of the second, It contains, instead of four very 
long articles, a number of shorter ones, on Greece, Hellenism, 
Hungary, Italy, Jews, Law, Medical Science, Money and 
Banking, etc. As a rule, the selections are from the best 
books, though here and there fault can be found with the 
editor’s judgment. In the article on guilds, there should be 
an excerpt from Prof. Gross’s Guild-Merchant. Again, in 
view of recent investigations, the editor should not have re- 
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lied solely on a magazine article of 1831 for the discussion 
of the Hansa towns. Mr, Austin Abbott, Dean of the New 
York University Law School, the compiler of the article on 
‘“‘ Law,” should have included among his excerpts some from 
‘ the works of Prof. Maitland, the leading authority on the 
history of English law. But these defects are few in number 
and insignificant in comparison with the general excellence 
of Mr. Larned’s work. 

The dictionary, then, is, on the whole, to be greatly com- 
mended, and, though it fills no long-felt want, it will enjoy 
the greater honor of creating the want, and of making itself 
invaluable. The selections are, as a rule, well chosen and 
generally represent the best thought and most recent knowl- 
edge. Even articles in reviews have been used. Thus, in 
the article on “ Foleland,” in volume II., there is an extract 
from Vinogradoff’s essay in the English Aistorical Review. 
To show how closely the book is in touch with current publi- 
cations, we need only mention that the same volume contains 
extracts from Prof. Adams's Middle Ages, published last 
spring. The great defect of the work, and it is an import- 
ant one, is that the extracts are only from books accessible 
in English. Itis practically impossible to compose a satis- 
factory account of the history of @ermany, Europe and 
France from such works. This is especially true of France, 
where during the last decade a very able body of historians 
has arisen, whose works have, unfortunately, not been trans- 
lated. Thus, after an extract from a translation of Michelet, 
the editor has had to correct this historian, and refers the 
reader for a truer statement to Luchaire, whose works have 
not been translated. This defect is to be remedied, as far 
as it is possible, by a supplement to the last volume, contain- 
ing extracts from French, German and Italian writers. 





‘¢ The Russian Jew ’’ 
By L. Errera. From the French, Macmillan & Co. 

IT WAS THE SAYING of a worldly-wise statesman, who knew 
history and mankind thoroughly, that every country would 
have exactly the kind of Jew it deserved. The Jew is a 
cosmopolitan; he has no country, though he has a religion 
and a civilization of his own. In his inner life he worships 
more or less devoutly the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 
in his rules of life he obeys more or less perfectly the laws of 
Moses; but outwardly the Jew is a devil or an angel, a Shy- 
lock or a Montefiore, according ashe is treated. Shylock of 
medizval Italy, should he have avatar in Newport or Roches- 
ter to-day, would not be recognized by Mr. William Shake- 
speare, were that gentleman of Elizabethan times to be re- 
born in our time and on our soil. Russia to-day has a dif- 
ferent kind of Jew than has England in the Victorian era, 
or France in these republican times. What to do with his 
Jew is the problem of the Tsar. Will he exterminate or 
emancipate? Will he grind the Jew’s bones to make Russian 
bread, or will he lift up the son of Israel and salute him as a 
brother? We are led to ask these questions after reading 
with great interest this-work by Prof. Leo Errera of the Uni- 
versity of Brussels, which ‘has been ably translated from the 
French by Bella Liwy. We are inclined to think that many 
Americans will be surprised in studying the good map which 
stands at the front of the work. Instead of being scattered 
all over Russia, the “pale of Jewish settlement” in the 

- European part of Muscovy is wholly in the southwest. The 
Jews, being excluded from the rest of the Empire, live be- 
tween the Gulf of Riga and the Sea of Azov, or, roughly 
speaking, in the valleys of the Dnieper, Dvina and Dniester, 
and in the Crimea. 

The author, who is evidently master of his subject, gives 
a most interesting historical sketch of the origins of the Rus- 
sian Jews, according to which they are not intruders into the 
great Slav Empire, but count among its earliest inhabitants. 
In the third century before the Christian era, the Jews estab- 
lished themselves in the Crimea and southern Russia, fol- 
lowing the lines of enterprise opened after the conquest of 
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Alexander. Over a thousand years later the Khazars, a Fin. 
nish people, were converted by rabbis to the Mosaic religion, 
and when this Jewish kingdom was destroyed at the end of 
the tenth century by a Russian prince, the survivors fled to 
the Crimea, joining the old Jewish communities there. Other 
equally interesting historical accounts of the Jews are followed 
by the record of their treatment by the Russian sovereigns, 
of the restrictions, persecutions and violence to which they 
have been subjected, and of the accusations made against 
them by the Russian anti-Semites. These seem to be stated 
with great fairness, the writer quoting abundantly from origi- 
nal authorities. It is shown that the Jew has borne his part 
as soldier, mechanic, merchant, tiller of the soil and good 
citizen in upholding the civil order of the Empire. The 
author pleads for his co-religionists that, as it is for Christen- 
dom and in the name of a Christian religion that these 
horrors are perpetrated, Christian public opinion should 
make itself felt in securing the emancipation of the Russian 
Jews. Although Prof. Errera would have made his cause 
stronger by refraining from those sly, polemical thrusts at 
Christianity with which the book abounds, yet the impartial 
critic must award to him a remarkable degree of self-restraint, 
for, in the main, the work is a temperate statement of facts, 
He does very little preaching or exhortation, contenting him- 
self with stating the truth in a very convincing manner and 
a very readable style. His plea is a powerful and eloquent 
one in behalf of over four millions of human beings who are 
suffering unjustly. 





A Friend of the Poor 
The Life of Charles Loring Brace; Chiefly Told in His Own Letters, 
Edited by his Daughter. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

IN HER PREFACE, Miss Brace tells us that, in preparing this 
book, she intended at first to confine herself to the work of 
editing her father's letters, but that, as she went on, she 
found it necessary to add much from her own knowledge, in 
order to give a complete and intelligible account of his life, 
and of the philanthropic enterprises to which it was devoted, 
We can only wish that she had done more such work than 
she has, for, though the book gives a view of Mr. Brace's 
life and character that is both interesting and valuable, there 
are some matters, such as his early life and education, his 
family connections and the men with whom he had business 
relations in the Children’s Aid Society, about which we 
should be glad to know more. The most interesting feature 
of the book is the frankness and fulness with which Mr. 
Brace’s character is revealed in the many letters here 
brought before .us—a character not great in the high 
sense of that word, but thoroughly good, energetic and lov- 
able. The account of his boyhood and education is too 
brief to show in detail how his character was formed ; yet we 
learn that he was surrounded from the first by good and 
stimulating influences, some of which left their marks on his 
whole after-life. After completing his college course, Mr. 
Brace studied theology with the intention of entering the 
ministry ; but religious doubts, combined with some personal 
knowledge of the unfortunate classes of New York, led him 
‘to feel that it was not in the direction of a pastor's work, 
but rather in that of a city missionary, that his usefulness 
would lie.” Accordingly he turned his attention to philan- 
thropic work in the great city, but soon found, as so many 
others have, that labor among the adults of the poor and 
ignorant classes is of little use, and that the only way to suc- 
ceed in reformatory efforts is to begin with the children. 
Other men of like mind with himself were soon found, and 
early in 1853 the Children’s Aid Society was organized, Mr. 
Brace being appointed agent, or general manager of the So 
ciety’s work, with a salary, at first, of $1,000 a year. 

He began at once to collect the little waifs whom he found 
scattered about the city, and, instead of housing them in one 
or a few great “ asylums,” he adopted the far better plan of 
securing homes for them with farmers and other persons who 
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were willing to take them, many thousands being provided 
for in this way. His next step was to organize industrial 
schools for the children of the poor. In spite of some diffi- 
culties and discouragements, they proved successful, as did, 
also, the Newsboys’ Lodging House, one of the best monu- 
ments to his memory. We have not space to enter into the 
details of his philanthropic work, nor to tell of his travels, 
which he so much enjoyed, and to which he owed so many 
pleasant acquaintances. But there was another side to his life, 
which must not pass unnoticed, least of allin the pages of Zhe 
Critic—we mean his literary enterprises. For Mr. Brace never 
lost his interests in scholarly pursuits, nor in the religious 
subjects to which he at one time proposed to devote his life, 
and, being a reacly writer, he succeeded in producing a number 
of books, besides contributing largely to periodicals. None 
of his literary work was of the first order, but his “ Races of 
the Old World” and “The Dangerous Classes of New York ” 
have proved both popular and useful; while his later works, 
dealing with religious subjects, show his continued interest, 
and the changes in his religious views as he advanced in 
life. At the present time, when philanthropic work has 
become almost a fashion, and when so much reformatory ac- 
tivity is shown in the great city where Mr. Brace’s work was 
done, this record of his life and selection from his letters is 
sure to find interested readers, and will prove encouraging 
and stimulating to all who are engaged in labors like his. 





‘‘ The Ralstons ”’ 
By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co. 

Everyone who followed the fortunes of Katharine Lauder- 
dale through the five eventful days covered by the story 
which bears her name will be glad to have news of her again, 
and a chance to find out whether her rash secret marriage 
turned out well or badly. When a master of his craft like 
Mr. Crawford writes a sequel to a book which one knows 
already, the enjoyment derived therefrom is twofold. . First, 
there is the pleasure of renewing acquaintance with charac- 
ters whose personalities have come to be real to us, and 
then, the artistic satisfaction of observing the way in which 
they are presented to the reader who may not have met them 
before. It is the same kind of interest’as that with which 
we follow the first act of a good French play, sure that every 
detail, however apparently trifling, will have some bearing 
on the piece which is to come after; or watch a woman who 
is used to society carrying on a conversation with a group of 
people in which there is a stranger, who is made to. feel at 
home, and at hig ease, by means of her tact and charm. 
Wheh a man is said to be his own worst enemy it is usually 
understood to mean that his habits are bad, but it is possible 
to apply the term in a widely different sense, and it is certain 
that in Mr. Crawford’s case his great talent as a storyteller 
‘has somewhat interfered with the recognition which is his 
due as an analyst and interpreter of ‘human nature. There 
seems to be something inborn in many people, or firmly 
tooted there by early training, which makes it hard for them 
to believe that amusement and mental profit may really go 
together. This theory accounts for the success of certain 
books which in themselves are dull, and also for the hasty 
way in which the bright ones are scrambled through for the 
sake of their incidents. It is, perhaps, Mr. Crawford’s fault 
that he is one of the least oracular of modern writers, but it 
is a fault which old-fashioned lovers of literature find it easy 
to forgive him. 

The present volumes continue the history of the Lauder- 
dale family, and of the various complications which arise 
‘from old. Robert's will. The account of his death is very 
Striking, and the image of the old man lying stark and grey 
in his white room lingers in the memory. The character of 
“Mrs, Ralston, the hero’s mother, is one of the most original 

Which the author has ever drawn. The woman who has a 
Man's sense of honor from a man’s point of view, who admits 
that honor is the only religion in which she can believe, and 
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yet who is thoroughly womanly and even charming, is cer- 
tainly not commonplace. In one touch of description it is 
said of her that ‘she had in life the advantage, the only one, 
perhaps, which the agnostic has over the believer—the 
safety of her own soul was not in the balance when the 
humanity of others appealed to her own, He who believes 
that he has a soul to save can be. unselfish only with his 
bodily safety.” The Lauderdales are a stern stéck, and in 
the conflict of wills between Alexander Lauderdale and his 
daughter Katharine, the latter is forced to assert herself in a 
manner.widely different from that of the conventional sweet 
young girl; but she is far from being devoid of tenderness, 
and some of the scenes between her and John Ralston show 
that she was worth his unswerving devotion. The course of 
their true love runs anything but smoothly, and they are 
forced to meet in the, streets, for a few moments at a time, 
by which we are the gainers of some excellent bits of de- 
scription, like this :— 

‘¢ The spring had fairly come at last. It had rained, and the 
pavement dried in white patches, the willow trees in the Square 
were a blur of green, and the Virginia creeper on the houses here 
and there was all rough with stubby brown buds, It had come 
with a rush, The hyacinths were sticking their green curved 
beaks up through the park beds, and the little cock-sparrows were 
scraping their wings along the ground. There was a bright 
youthfulness in everything—in the air, in the sky, in the old 
houses, in the faces of the people in the streets. The Italians with 
their fruit carts sunned themselves, and turned up their dark rough 
faces to the warmth. The lame boy who lived in the house at the 
corner of Clinton Place was out on the pavement, with a single 
roller skate-on his better foot, pushing himself along with his 
crutch, and laughing all to himself, pale but happy. The old 
woman in grey, who hangs about that region and begs, had at 
last taken the dilapidated woolen shawl from her head and had 
replaced it.by a very, very poor apology for a hat, with acrumpled 
paper cherry and a green leaf in it, and only one string. . And the 
other woman, who wants her car-fare to Harlem, seemed more 
anxious to get there than ever. Moreover, the organ-grinders ex- 
pressed great joy, and the children danced together to the cheer- 
ful discords, in Washington Square, under the blur of the green 
willows—slim American children, who talked through their noses, 
and. funny little French children, with ribbons in their hair, from 
South Fifth Avenue, and bright-eyed darkey children with one baby 
among them. And they took:turns in holding it while the others 
danced.” 

That is full of what painters call ‘ atmosphere,” and the 
peculiar atmosphere of New York, which is different from 
that of all other cities on which the sun shities. The honest 
and unselfish devotion of the young lovers is thrown into re- 
lief by contrast with the characters of Alexander Lauderdale, 
into whose heart the passion of avarice has eaten like a 
cancer, and Walter Crowdie, the painter, who is a singularly 
unpleasant person, and whose mysterious claim on Paul 
Griggs is not yet explained. The book as a whole contains 
some of the strongest and soberest work which Mr. Craw- 
ford has ever done, and holds its own well with the long list 
of its rivals from the same pen. 





‘¢‘ Ballads and Songs’’* 
By John Davidson, Copeland & Day, 

THE REVIEWER cannot complain of a lack of character in Mr. 
Davidson's work, An unfriendly critic, indeed, might hint 
that the poet piques himself on his originality and outspokenness, 
and that originality is not always distinguishable from eccentricity, 
nor independence from capriciousness. Mr. Davidson has not been 
afraid to obey the maxim ‘‘ Follow thy genius,”’ nor to take him- 
self seriously, as a poet should. He has heeded his own charge to 
the new men :— 

“ Heat the furnace hot! 
Smelt the world-old thought 
Into dross and dew; 

Mould the earth anew!” 

The poems collected in this little book do not group themselves 
readily, nor is their inner significance always easy to grasp. But, 





* See portrait and sketch on page 146. 
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if we have read Mr, Davidson aright, his underlying purpose has 
been to humanize the harsher creeds of the churches, to proclaim 
with Omar that ‘‘I myself am heaven and hell,” and to preach 
the gospel of sympathy and mutual helpfulness. In ‘‘ A Ballad 
in Blank-Verse of the Making of a Poet” he contrasts the Hebraic 
and Hellenic ideals, but not in the measured language of criticism. 
The poem is alive and afire with human passion, both of the nobler 
and the baser sort. Its descriptive passages glow and throb with 
color, nor are touches of humor and satire wanting to the picture. 
A splendid audacity characterises, also, ‘‘ The Exodus from 
Houndsditch,’’ which depicts with vivid and fantastic imagery the 
emergence of a new faith from the ghastly ruins of the old. The 
wild and striking parables entitied ‘‘ A Ballad of Heaven’’ and 
‘* A Ballad of Hell” have been reprinted in ‘‘ Poems and Ballads” 
from an earlier volume. The term ‘‘ sympathy ” is often employed 
to denote a lachrymose and passively sentimental state of mind, a 
diluted ‘‘luxury of woe ”’ that serves no obviously useful purpose. 
With Mr. Davidson, as with other writers of the newer school, 
sympathy becomes a spiritual force, destroying and recreating 
like the fabled music of Apollo, Beginning with a strain of 
compassionate indignation, ‘‘in the next degree’ with an added 
richness and depth it throbs to the rhythm of Thekla’s heart-song, 
‘* Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick, 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet,” 

closing with a noble march that breathes the very soul of soldier- 
liness and brotherhood. In ‘‘The Vengeance of the Duchess” 
Mr. Davidson has reverted to a more familiar but always beauti- 
ful theme. The Duchess, reading in the eyes of her low-born 
foster-brother Casimir an unspoken love, has procured his confine- 
ment in the quicksilver mines of Idria. After Austerlitz, needing 
a salve for her wounded pride, she takes her husband to see the 
palsied and emaciated prisoner, whom she taunts with his mis- 
fortune, bidding him recognize in her the author of his doom. 
‘¢ * Agnes,’ he sighed; and that was all he uttered of rebuke. 

He paused, and then melodiously said, though low, ‘ You took 

God’s way when here you buried me; nothing can touch my soul 

To discord with the universe. I understand the whole 

Great wonder of creation; every atom in the earth 

Aches to be man unconsciously, and every living birth, 

The lowest struggling motion and the fiercest blood on fire, 

The tree, the flower, are pressing towards a future ever higher, 

To reach that mood august wherein we know we suffer pain. 

Napoleon! I am greater by this woe and by this chain; 

Because where all blaspheme and die, slaves of their agony, 

I still am master of my thought, friend of my enemy. 

I reverence the force that was before the world began, 

And which iin me obtained the signal grace to be a man. 

Millions of men there are who happy live and happy die: 

But what of that? I, too, am born a man, I, even I!’ 

He shone on her serenely like a solitary star, 

Then turned and toiled in anguish at the poisonous cinnabar. 

The Duchess gnawed her nether lip, but found no word to say. 

‘The man is mad,’ the Duke declared, and led his wife away. 

Glory to those who conquer Fate, and peace to those who fail! 

But who would be the Duchess, who, her victor-victim pale ?” 
Here, and in ‘‘A Loafer” and its powerful companion-piece, 
‘Thirty Bob a Week,” one detects traces of Oriental thought, 
stray hints of that ‘‘ wisdom-religion ” to which our modern evo- 
lutionary philosophy reveals so remarkable an affinity. The more 
pictorial poems—‘‘ London,” ‘*In Romney Marsh,” ‘*‘ Spring,’’ 
etc,—are fresh and admirable types of a well-known poetic species. 
Richly endowed by nature, Mr. Davidson must not permit himself 
to neglect the wholesome discipline of art. 





‘*‘ The Story of Babette ’’ 
A Little Creole Girl. By Ruth McEnery Stuart, Illustrated. Harper 
wh & Bros. 


THE PLEASANT PROMISE of Mrs. Stuart’s ‘‘A Golden Wed- 


ding, and Other Tales,” is more than fulfilled in ‘‘ Babette,” her 
first novel of greater length. The delightful humor of the earlier 
book, however, is overshadowed in this one by an ‘‘ evening 
gloaming” of pathos, painful af. first, but ultimately resolving 
itself into sweet dews and happy shining after rain. It is a 
modern tale in a rich old setting—a young face thrown up on old 
ivory from among those miniatures that hang about old New 
Orleans memories and make them very fascinating in their variety. 
There is no city on the Continent so polyglot or so full of a popu- 
lation steeped in romance and poetry. Not so very long ago the 
Creole city vied with New York and Philadelphia in numbers, 
and it has always excelled them both in the homogeneousness of 
its life and customs and the unique individuality of its ways and 
manners. It has always exercised a fountain-of-Trevi-like 
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witchery over strangers; for whoever has once tasted of its 
mellow air, its ‘‘ old-gold’’ landscape, its suave and graceful so- 
ciety and its Old-World associations, is never satisfied until he 
returns again and settles, perhaps, among the live-oaks and wild 
magnolias and gorgeous flowers of the place—and this despite 
horrible sanitation and all-yellowing malaria. Mrs, Stuart knows 
the town well and depicts it powerfully in this story of ‘* Babette,” 
the aristocratic little Creole girl stolen on Mardi Gras night by a 
gipsy and restored after wonderful vicissitudes, which seem 
singularly true, to her family, to whom she has unwittingly en- 
gaged herself asgoverness. The elements of a very real romance 
pervade the book, and one unconsciously racks his memory to 
find out where the story has been heard before. The-local color- 
ing is true to the life, and, though the French is occasionally inac- 
curate—gombo and true French jostle each other so in New 
Orleans !—the book is at once an amiable anda powerful presenta- 
tion of the Latin civilization of the South, 





‘¢Great Men and Famous Women ” 
A Series of Pencil Sketches. Edited by Charles F. Horne. 8 volumes, 
New York: Selmar Hess. 

THIS WORK is remarkable, at least, for its extent, which is 
equal to that of most encyclopedias. Its aim is ‘‘to furnish 
American readers with a series of about 275 biographical sketches 
of.eminent men and women who have greatly distinguished 
themselves in some department of human activity, o matter 
where or when.”’ ‘The italics are ours, and intended to mark the 
all-devouring nature of the editor’s scheme, which brings together 
fEneas and Stonewall Jackson, St. Louis and Robespierre, Zeno- 
bia and Benjamin Franklin, Godfrey of. Bouillon and Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, Olaf Tryggveson and Paganini, Saint Bernard and 
Bismarck. The publisher is, in short, operating a vast ‘‘ corner” 
in biographies; for the sketches are, to quote again from the 
prospectus, ‘‘ midway in extent and elaboration between the short 
articles to be found in biographical dictionaries and the long treat- 
ises which apportion a small volume to each subject.”” They are, 
therefore, well calculated to satisfy the popular appetite for such 
reading. A considerable number of the articles have been written 
for the work by well-known writers, such as Walter Besant, Karl 
Blind, Prof. Boyesen, Clarence Cook, George Ebers, Bishop 
Potter, Edgar Fawcett, Rider Haggard, Dr. E. E. Hale, Justin 
McCarthy and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Other writers that have 
been laid under contribution are Gen, Wolseley, Archdeacon Far- 
rar, Sir J. Bernard Burke, Prof. Creasy, Thomas Wyatt, James 
Anthony Froude, G. P. R. James and Thomas Carlyle. 

The work is divided into sets dealing separately with Soldiers and 
Sailors, Statesmen and Sages, Workmen and Heroes, and Artists 
and Authors. The ‘‘ famous women,” it appears, fit mainly into 
the last category. In each series the historical order is followed, 
and the biographer, ‘‘ always an enthusiastic worshipper of his 
subject,” is allowed space enough to give the really important 
facts about his great man, but not to go into unimportant and 
tiresome details. Thus, in the opening article of the first volume, 
Mr, Clarence Cook deals with Nebuchadnezzar, the text being 
illustrated by a reproduction of Rochegrosse’s well-known paint- 
ing, ‘‘ And he was driven from men, and did eat grass as oxen,” 
Mr. Cook, by the way, defines lycanthropy as ‘‘ wolf-man.” The 
scheme of this gigantic undertaking has included the printing 
of the greatest possible number of photogravures from famous 
paintings, new and old, and photographic prints after engravings 
of various sorts. The pictures seem to have been selected with 
great care and are most satisfactorily printed. Publisher and edi- 
tor, we are told, have spent two years’ labor and some $40,000 in 
the preparation of this work, which does not, perhaps, appeal to 
the highly cultured few, but has a legitimate, useful and large field 
among those who, desirous of acquiring general knowledge, are 
always on the look-out for works such as this. 





New Books and New Editions 

SCOFFERS will probably declare that Sir John Lubbock’s ‘‘ Pleas- 
ures of Life” is a ‘* book of quotations”; but to them we in- 
dignantly turn a deaf ear. The book is really a gentle stimulant— 
just the thing to put well-fed, well-dressed and well-housed 
people in a good humor with themselves, the world and life; but 
for the homeless, the suffering and the disinherited, it has no 
message, no charm, no consolation. Its optimism is sleek 
superficial, well suited to those who have fared well in this world, 
by one of themselves, and we suspect that its chapter on ‘‘ Faith 
has a hidden tendency to lead us from the chapel back to the 
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Established Church. The dissertation on ‘‘ Citizenship” begins 
with these noble and memorable words, not a quotation, but Sir 
John’s own :—‘* We are all part of the Government of the coun- 
try, and one of the most important of our duties is to fit our- 
selves for that great responsibility. This requires study and 
thought as well as mere good-will.” Indeed, the mental pabulum 
provided is not too strong for even the weakest intellect. It is 
soothing, a little bit flattering to people gifted with vanity, reso- 
lutely sees everything in a rose-colored light, and as resolutely 
leaves untouched the great questions of life. Still, the book is 
cleverly put together, and serves to strengthen in their content- 
ment people who have every reason to be content. And after 
all, what better aim can a man have in this age of perplexing 
problems and ever-increasing social difficulties, than to give shape 
and expression to the unthinking optimism of those who find the 
use of life easy and cast in pleasant places? (Macmillan Co.) 





Woman has been the subject of epigrams since man first found 
leisure from his struggle for life to compose them. There are 
epigrams about her in three words, and epigrams in three vol- 
umes, and, what is strangest, most of the brilliant things that have 
been said about her are paradoxes—half-trutlis of which the more 
important part has remained unsaid. Cynical epigrams with 
woman for their subject are especially manufactured for consump- 
tion among the young, who find amusement in them, or consola- 
tion, and sometimes dire revenge upon all the fickle sex. But, 
once past that age, we see that Shakespeare knew woman better 
than La Rochefoucauld, and that the subject is greater even than 
the mighty brains that puzzled over it from the Wise King to M. 
Paul Bourget. In Mr. Frederick W. Morton’s compilation of 
flashes of wit, wisdom and satire from the world’s literature” 
called ** Woman in Epigram,”’ there is much to gladden the heart 
of the youth who poses as a weary man of the world; a great deal 
that furnishes food for reflection to serious people; and a goodly 
proportion of chaff that might fitly have been left buried between 
the covers in which it originally appeared. ‘* This little book ad- 
vances no theories,’’ says the compiler in his introductory note, 
but he has had the cruelty to include the epigrams of women upon 
their own sex among those of men. The sources drawn upon are 
chiefly English, American and French, with an occasional excur- 
sion into ancient Greek and Latin, the works of the great Ger- 
mans, and, of course, Tolstoi, who contributes nine oracular ut- 
terances, of which five might have been omitted without seriously 
lessening our chances of ever learning to understand woman. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) ’ 





ENGLAND is a paradise for the pedestrian; and happy the 
pedestrian, who, like Mr, Charles G. Harper, is equally facile with 
pencil and with pen, and can sketch and scribble as he tramps, 
giving usthe results in books like this on ‘‘ The Marches of Wales,” 
that delightful borderland from the Severn on the south to the Dee 
onthe north. We know him already from his pleasant records of 
foot-travel on ‘‘ The Brighton Road” and ‘‘ From Paddington to 
Penzance”; and we are no less ready to accompany him on this 
new trip with knapsack on shoulder, from Chepston on the ever- 
fascinating Wye to Chester, stopping en route at old castles galore, 
and at Tintern Abbey, where Wordsworth’s immortal verses seem 
to murmur amid the ivy on the crumbling walls, and Ludlow, where 
**Comus" was played and its music echoes forever, and venerable 
Shrewsbury, with its memories of Hotspur and Jack Falstaff, and 
Many another scene redolent at once of history and poetry. The 
hundred and more illustrations of the handsome, large-typed vol- 
ume help to bring these more vividly before the eye, and make us 
feel that we have actually ‘‘ been there,’’ while we sit all the while 
lazily in an easy-chair by the home fireside with the book in hand. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.)——‘‘ MEMORIALS OF OLD 
Wuirsy,” by the Rev. J. C. "Atkinson, Canon of York, is an ex- 
haustive account of the old Yorkshire town, with historical gleanings 

many ancient records, minute descriptions of the local Abbey 

as it was in its glory and now is in ruins, with copious pictorial 
tions of its architecture, and much other matter of special 

rest to the. antiquarian and archeologist. Myth, legend and 
tradition are not ignored; and doubtful questions concerning the 
early topography of the town are ably discussed. The relations of 
the old abbots to their tenants, the chapel and hermitages attached 
to the Abbey, and other matters concerning the venerable ecclesi- 
astical establishment, receive careful attention. A chapter of forty 
pages is devoted toa ‘‘ detailed inquiry touching durgage in Whitby 
and its real import’”’—which we leave the curious reader to find 


GUtfor himself. (Macmillan & Co.) 
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A TASTEFULLY PRINTED pamphlet of 28 pages contains the 
paper on ‘‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes,” read by George B. Merrill at 
the twenty-first annual dinner of the Harvard Club of San Fran- 
cisco, 18 Oct., 1894, and printed for private circulation among the 
members of the Club.——JOHN BURROUGHS'’S paper on ‘* Whit- 
man’s Self-Reliance,” the ninth of the Walt Whitman Fellowship 
papers, has recently been published in pamphlet-form. It was 
read at a meeting of the Walt Whitman Reunion, at Philadelphia. 
Other recent Fellowship Papers are ‘‘ Organization of the Boston 
Branch,” by Laurens Maynard; and ‘A Visit ‘to West Hills,” 
by Daniel G. Brinton and Horace L. Traubel. —— APPRO- 
PRIATELY BOUND in blue is Miss Frances E. Willard’s *‘ An- 
nual Address” before the twenty-first (‘‘ Coming of Age ’’) con- 
convention of the National Woman’s Temperance Union,” held at 
Cleveland, O., on Nov. 16-21, 1894,’ and published by the Union’s 
Publishing Association in Chicago. A TRANSLATION of the 
‘* Constitution of the Kingdom of Italy,” by S, M. Lindsay, Ph.D., 
and L, S. Rowe, Ph.D., is paged continuously with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of Mexico, that of the Republic of Col- 
ombia, the Constitutional and Organic Laws of France, and the 
Constitution of Prussia, all of which, as well as the present 
pamphlet, are published by the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. MR. ABBOT KINNEY considers in a little 
pamphlet the question of ‘‘ Money” and the perplexing silver 
problem, His ‘‘ rational conclusion” is ‘‘the use of silver and 
gold together as a basis of exchange mediums, upon a basis uni- 
versally recognized, which could probably be permanently estab- 
lished by a monetary union of the principal civilized countries.”’ 
How simple it all is, if one only knows how! (Los Angeles: Stoll 
& Thayer.) 











Religious and Theological Literature 

‘‘THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION,” 
by William Mackintosh, D. D., is a portly volume of over 600 
pages. Itis extremely prolix, and the method of the author is one 
which is well calculated to capture those feeble intellects that are 
convinced by such phrases as ‘‘ we have thus shown,”’ ‘‘ it is per- 
fectly clear from the above,” ‘‘ having thus proved,” etc. Un- 
fortunately for the author, however, this very method irritates the 
scholar, or at least the thinker, who sees very clearly that the au- 
thor’s professions have often no reality beneath them, and that the 
so-called argument is often only a mass of words. Instead of be- 
ing perfectly ‘‘clear’’ when so designated, the author’s statements 
are often hopelessly opaque, and, instead of its being true that ‘‘ it 
follows therefore,” there is often a tremendous mon seguitur. Dr. 
Mackintosh’s purpose has been to present a study of the doctrine 
of Jesus as developed from Judaism and converted into dogma. 
He attempts to trace the origin of Christianity to the common 
religious instinct working under the influence of natural forces and 
amid historical conditions, and regards his work as the outcome 
of the movement ‘‘of modern criticism.” One naturally makes 
comparison with Prof, Edward Caird’s Evolution of Religion ; but, 
while the first Scotsman’s mode is speculative and philosophical, 
that of the second, in the volume under review, is critical and his- 
torical. Instead of believing that Jesus rose to the height of 
his teaching, which was so far above the wisdom of the ancients, Jew 
and Gentile, by supernatural illumination, he thinks that it was 
rather by ‘‘ the reaction of his [Jesus's] mind upon the inherited 
and environing conditions, social and spiritual, peculiar to Judea in 
his day.” Yet, after reading the author’s proposition in his pref- 
ace, and following him through his twenty chapters (which might 
well have been reduced to one-third the space), we are rather in- 
clined to pass the judgment, that, on the whole, the book rather 
lends itself to the support of the supernatural theory, and that, in 
the general result reached, the books of Caird and Mackintosh are 
not very far apart. ‘‘ The reaction of his [Jesus’s] mind "’ seems, 
after all, to have been wrought by supernatural illumination, Ex- 
cept that he has applied a few new words, like ‘* autosoteric” and 
‘*heterosoteric,” we cannot see that this Scottish preacher and 
philosopher has made much of a contribution to the problem of 
accounting for Jesus, His work, however, is of great value in 
giving to every student of the unique person or personage whocame 
out of Galilee and turned the world upside down, many suggestive 
sidelights, and for this reason, if for none other, the work ought to 
be in every good theological library. (Macmillan & Co.) 





THE HISTORY of sacramental confession is this: at the first, 
men confessed their sins one to the other in the course of divine 
worship; afterwards, when this caused scandal, or was for other 
reasons deemed unedifying, confession was made to the ministers 
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in private, that discipline might be more perfectly administered. 
Thus, from the first, absolution has been judicial in its character. 
Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson, the Bishop of Mississippi, has set 
forth the doctrine of absolution in a small book on ‘‘ Absolution 
Examined in the Light of Primitive Practice.”’ If we rightly under- 
(stand Dr. Thompson, he holds that the power of absolution belongs 
to anyone, but that, for purposes of regularity and safety, it is 
committed in its exercise to the minister of the Church. The 
second edition of this book shows that it has met .with consider- 
able acceptance. The more conservative high-church Episcopalians 
have endorsed it. Into the theological merits of the question we 
care not to enter; the book is a small treatise and by no means 
exhaustive, - Regarded from either extreme (7. ¢., ritualistic or 
evangelical), its attitude is conservative. (Thomas Whittaker. )—— 
THE WOMAN-PREACHER is abroad in the land, and, though great 
is the multitude of the prophetesses, it is evident from the reading 
of a little booklet of thirty-five pages now in our hands, that 
‘*the Lord gave the Word.” Anna Robertson Brown writes 
strongly and sensibly concerning ‘‘ The Victory of our Faith.’’ 
Evidently, her sermon is in response to certain phases of intellec- 
tual doubt. Even the university cannot give faith; it is the gift 
of God, (T. Y, Crowell & Co.) 





IT WILL BE pleasant news to thousands of Bible students that 
.‘* The Hebrew Twins,” by the late Samuel Cox, D. D., for many 
years editor of 7he Expositor, contains a brief but exceedingly in- 
teresting sketch of his life, written by his widow, which is especially 
helpful because it shows just how he became the student he was. 
The frontispiece portrait shows a typical Englishman with but little, 
if anything, of the traditional clerical figure about him. The book 
contains fourteen sermons, which present a vindication of God's 
ways with Jacob and Esau. Throughout the volume are the hall- 
marks of Dr. Cox’s style and method—simple, natural, straight- 
forward English, exceedingly rich in Anglo-Saxon words and 
idioms, set forth after close study of the Hebrew text. Indeed, 
the charm of Dr. Cox's writings is that one gets in his mother- 
-tongue the simplicity, directness and majesty of the antique nar- 
ratives, while all the time the story seems to have been dated 
yesterday. One cannot help hoping that some other expositor of 
equal power and simplicity may be raised up to take the place of 
one who had the power of attracting to the service of: the people 
thinkers of such various schools. (Thomas Whittaker.) ——THE 
REV, Henry Scott HOLLAND, Canon of Saint Paul's Cathe- 
dral, has the reputation of a great preacher. After reading his 
volume of sermons, ‘' God's City and the Coming of the King- 
dom,” we wonder how he acquired it. The sermons are not in- 
teresting, we are not able to see how they could be inspiring, and 
they do not seem to touch the bottom of anything. It may be a 
peculiarity of the American mind, however; no sermons of this 
standard would mark a pulpit teacher in this country as a great 
preacher, The Canon fails to put the matter in any but the driest 
and most conventional phraseology; his handling of social prob- 
lems is distinctly that of a socialist; and his rhetorical form and 
literary graces leave much to be desired. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 





Pror, WILLIAM GARDEN BLAIKIE knows how to talk to the 
people. His sunny philosophy helps us all, for when we read him 
our burdens seem lighter. We are glad, therefore, to see that his 
‘*Better Days for Working People” was in its seventy-sixth 
thousand, seven years ago. In his Jatest book, ‘‘ Heroes of 
Israel,"’ Dr. Blaikie, with his clear insight into the old Scriptural 
narratives, and in his wholesome, popular. English, tells about 
forty homiletic stories, which group themselves in three parts 
around Abraham and Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, and Moses, To 
our mind, however, his intense desire to please the people seems 
to have made him unwilling to face the actual facts which research 
has demonstrated, Great Greek scholar though he may be, 
versed in the New Testament and Septuagint texts as he is, we 
are not at allimpressed with the, profundity of his scholarship in 
Hebrew, notwithstanding that he has read well Rawlinson, Sayce 
and others. In his long introductory note, discussing the proposed 
reconstruction of Hebrew history, he not only fails, we think, to 
appreciate the honest labors and convictions of men who are as 
sincere as himself, but fails, also, to see into and appreciate the 

permanently religious and moral value of many of the newer 
aspects and interpretations. It is a capital book, however, for 
those who love best the mediaval views and manner of edification. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons,) 
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THE INTELLECTUAL IMPULSE that caused the Oxford’Move- 
ment has legitimately issued into two schools in the Anglican 
Church—the Anglo-Catholic, and the New Movement in theology, 
of which Mr. Charles Gore, M. A., the Principal of Pusey House, 
is the recognized leader. The latter school is true to the principle 
of recognizing the authority of the Early Fathers, but is more in 
sympathy with the Greek than with the Latin theology of the 
Early Church. This tendency is evident in Mr. Gore’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1891, on ‘‘ The Incarnation of the Son of God,” 
as, indeed, the nature of the theme compels it to be. He points 
out that the Church received her terminology of this. doctrine of 
the Incarnation from the Greek Fathers. He shows, also, how 
the Arian, Eutychian, Nestorian and Apollinarian theories were 
unphilosophical, unstable and untenable forms of the dogma. In 
discussing miracles, he assigns them to the moral order of Nature, 
and views them as instances of the predominance of..the moral 
over the lower and physical order of the Universe. ‘‘ God cannot 
be untrue to His own principles as Nature exhibits Him, but He 
can advance upon the disclosure of them hitherto made in the 
moral and physical system of the world.’”” Dogma, he says, isthe 
expression of ‘‘a corporate consciousness, the mind of a society 
taking explicit shape.”’ In many places it is plain that the author 
has broken with traditional western theology. He does not be- 
lieve that ‘‘man was originally created perfect,’’ and that Jesus 
came to teach Biblical criticism. However, his whole attitude is 
devout and inspiring. His interpretation of traditional theology 
will help to mediate between the reasonable conservatives and the 
rationalists. He is a profound student of the religious thought of 
the past, and his methods of thought are those of. the end of the 
nineteenth century. (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 


scone 

‘* LENT PAST AND PRESENT,” by Hermann Lilienthal, M.A,, 
of Wethersfield, Conn., is a timely compound of thorough schol- 
arship and lucid presentation. In our days, when old customs 
and institutions are challenged and scrutinized, it is a good thing 
to have so venerable a means of grace as Lent called: upon for its 
credentials. Well able to face the ordeal, judging from Mr. Li- 
lienthal’s book, this inheritance of the ages is more likely to win 
than to lose observers. Perhaps we mistake, but it seems to us 
thatour first impression, of a close and patient investigation savor-, 
ing of German thoroughness, is confirmed by the author's name, 
He has made a study of the primitive origin of the fast, and dis- 
cusses reasonably, Scripturally and convincingly the purposes and 
usages of Lent, The six lectures treat of origin, purpose, observ- 
ances, fasting and Holy Week. We can heartily recommend 
this*handy little manual, which so pleasantly combines history 
with suggestion, lucid illustration and modest exhortation. There 
are thousands of Christians who care not a jot about ‘‘ the church” 
as represented by one part of it, and who scout the general idea 
and scheme of ecclesiastically ordained or ‘‘ man-made” ordin- 
ances, who yet wish to remember their divine Lord in his suffer- 
ings. To the increasing number of such, as well as to ‘‘ church- 
men,” this temperate, scholarly and truly Christian little book will 
commend itself. It is full of ‘*sweet reasonableness,”’ (Thomas 
Whittaker. ) 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS is one of the best things ever in- 
vented by Episcopalian Christians. It multiplies wisely a hundred- 
fold the supreme privilege, so coveted by the laymen and women, 
of ‘talking back’ to the man in robes who reads prayers and 
lays down law and Gospel. It is an exponent of that right sort of 
democracy which, both latent and potent, underlies the church 
which, among the first in Europe, put both Holy Writ and liturgy 
in the language of the people. In less than a year the church con- 
gress in the United States will attain its majority, for it began in 
1874. Now, the papers read at the sixteenth meeting, held in 
Boston last November, are before us in a stout pamphlet of some- 
what over two hundred pages. The questions discussed are of 
‘‘contemporaneous human interest.” They relate to secular 
activities, proper education for the. ministry, the Sunday news- 
paper, religious orders, relief of the poor without pauperization, 
the argument of design as affected by the theory of religion, and 
the appeal to fear in religion, These themes are treated with 
force, clearness and surprising freshness. We use’ the last adjec- 
tive knowingly, despite our criticism that of the forty-nine 
speakers represented by papers, all—except seven—have the titles 
Rev. or Rt. Rev, before their names, From this we conel 


_ that the women do the best work in this as in other churches, 


despite the fact that they are apostolically and otherwise com- 
manded to. be silent in the churches, . Here, as in other churches, 
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Nevertheless, our impressions after 
reading are that, while cultivating now, as throughout the cen- 


turies, their inherent love for things of beauty, order and of good 


report, our brethren of this fold are intensely sympathetic with 
At risk of seemieg partial we 
pote the fine literary form of the addresses of Dr. Alexander 
Mackay-Smith and Bishop Potter, and the vigor and truth of the 
Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell’s criticisms. No Christian preacher or 
layman, alert to the duties of this our time, whatever his church 
or name, will make a mistake in buying this pamphlet, which, in 
intrinsic worth, far excels the disc of silver, stamped ‘‘In God We 
(Thomas Whittaker.) 





IN A LARGE RELIGIOUS community like that of the Baptists, 
where the boast of spiritual freedom is by no means anempty one, 
there must necessarily be diversities of interpretation. ‘* The 
Moral Conflict of Humanity, and Other’ Papers,”’ by the Rev. A. C. 
Kendrick, D. D., LL.D., is proof that such diversity is welcomed 
in the Baptist Church as both natural and in accordance with -the 
manifestations of the Spirit. The author has, throughout a long 
life, been noted for his accurate Greek scholarship and his reverent, 
but independent study of the New Testament. Dr. Kendrick’s 
speciality is that wherein the commentaries are usually very weak 
«the difficult passages. He endeavors to obtain the natural sense 
of the sacred writings, without apparent leaning to the sensational 
or the startling. As one reads these chapters, which handle the 
grave themes of sin and death, the problems of eschatology, the 
tesurrection and the ‘‘heathen,’’ so-called, one is impressed with 
the modesty of the real scholar and his willingness to discuss and 
look at a subject in all its lights without hastening to a conclusion. 
Those fond of snap-judgments, whether young or old, had better 
let this book alone, but scholars who are willing to wait before 
formulating all their conclusions will enjoy its luminousness and 
Suggestiveness, its candor and its clarity. (American Baptist 
Publication Society. ) 


Concerning the Bishops’ Pastoral 
(From 7he New York Tribune] 

Sin:—The 7rzbune has lately referred, editorially, to the pastoral 
letter of the House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church in terms 
which indicate that those for whom it undertakes to speak are 
laboring under very considerable misapprehension. It may be 
well to say that the pastoral of which, I am permitted to say, the 
presiding bishop, and not any other, was the author, was aimed 
at no school, nor undertook to subject to criticism or suspicion 
any individual, party or institution. If there be torday a school, 
or party, or individuals that deny the Church’s doctrine of the in- 
carnation, I, for one, do not know them, or the teaching which 
could justly subject them to such an imputation. But there are a 
good many people who, from various causes (amony which the 
habit of misstatement, exaggeration or innuendo, to which individ- 
uals, newspapers and, it must be added, so-called religious or ec- 
clesiastical journals are sometimes addicted, must be reckoned in), 
have come to be more or less perturbed or alarmed as to what 
} have been told is a distinct tendency or drift in the Church it- 
self, For the relief and reassurance of these, widely scattered as 
they are and imperfectly informed, it was thought well to restate 
the position of the Church, as held and taught from the beginning. 
As your editoral points out, nothing more or other than this has 
been done by the pastoral Jetter, unless it be in an occasional 
phrase, which is made to bear some other meaning than that which 
May rightly be put upon it. 

- As the 7rzbune further points out, the pastoral letter has un- 
doubtedly no conciliar authority, and may be said, if anybody 
to say so, to have little more value than is expressed in the 

More or less close concensus of opinion of some half-dozen individ- 
uals, Its value, if it has any, consists simply in its reaffirming 
things that the Church, in her formularies, and Holy Scriptures in 
it plain and obvious sense, teach and affirm. There are phrases 

it which, I ‘am quite free to say, I should-have been glad to 
ge into other and less archaic forms. But even in the case of 
Most obnoxjous of these as criticised in your columns, such 

a, ¢. g., that ‘‘ fixedness of interpretation is of the essence of the 
Steeds,” this plainly cannot be intended to carry more than the 
Statement that the Church, in the case, ¢. g., of the virgin 

birth of our Lord, does not any longer regard that question as a 
Aedatable one in her pulpits and by her authorized teachers. It 
s. not mean that if at any time in the future the whole 
# fact on which that article in the creed rests can be shown 
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to be false or fictitious, the Church is to go on, indefinitely af- 
firming it. Butit ought to be clear enough even to the most inter- 
rogative mind that a divine society, which claims to rest upon 
‘* most certain facts,’’ cannot consent that anyone who is clothed 
with authority to teach and bear witness to these facts shall sur- 
render, or impugn, or disparage them until the body that has com- 
missioned him has authorized him to do so. His office and author- 
ity, first, last and all the time, are representative, and when the 
time comes that he finds himself requiring a larger liberty than his 
official obligations concede to him, common honesty would seem 
to require that he should seek it outside, not inside, of a fellowship 
to which his vows and promises, in the matter of what he shall 
teach and hold, are both definite and explicit. 

There is a very large constituency that feels these things, and 
feels them strongly. They may be simple folk, too easily alarmed, 
too little informed, No matter; a true wisdom will seek to teach 
and reassure them; and if the letters which have come to me from 
Texas to the St. Lawrence, and from Dakota to the sea—in every 
case but one from lay-people, and asking for copies of the pastoral 
to circulate—are any evidence of what was widely desired, the pas- 
toral letter has not been written in vain, It has indeed affirmed 
the Church's doctrine, but it has no less, I may add, guarded the 
scholar’s liberty, and, as more than one friend of a fearless, candid 
and unfaltering scrutiny and criticism of all that claims to be Holy 
Scripture has said to me, it has defined the Church’s freedom no 
less than its faith. 

DIOCESAN HOUSE, New York, 14 Feb., 1895. 


H.C. P, 


SIR:—At the request of the Bishop of Connecticut, who is the 
presiding bishop, I desire to supplement the letter of the Bishop of 
New York with a few words. 

The two topics treated in the pastoral letter, the incarnation of 
our Blessed Lord and the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, were 
definitely committed to the six bishops by the bishops in council. 
The method atiopted in the preparation of the pastoral, at the 
first meeting of the committee, was as follows :—Each member of 
the committee to send to the presiding bishop any matter which, 
in his judgment, ought to be included in the pastoral., And, upon 
the receipt of the communications from the several bishops, the 
presiding bishop prepared the letter, combining, in very large de- 
gree, all the expressions of the other members of the committee. 
This was in exact conformity with the language of the resolution 
of appointment, which authorized the presiding bishop to prepare 
the letter, with the assistance of the tive bishops associated with 
him, for that purpose. And, in order to secure the full pariicipa- 
tion of the whole committee, the letter was not put in final shape 
until a type-written copy had been sent to the other five bishops, 
and their suggestions in regard to it received and acted on. 

NEw YORK, 15, Feb. 1895. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 


The Peabody Centenary 


THE CENTENARY of the birth of-George Peabody, on Feb. 18, 
was celebrated at Salem and Peabody and remembered in London, 
Queen Victoria and the Duke of Devonshire sending telegrams to 
the Century Committee in Peabody. In the latter place the 
morning exercises were begun by the school-children in Peabody 
Institute. Public exercises were held at the town hall, including 
speeches by Lieut.-Gov. Wolcott and Francis H, Appleton, and 
the reading of a poem by the Rev, M. J. Savage. It may beof in- 
terest to recall here some of Mr, Peabody's benefactions. To 
give a complete list of them is hardly possible, but it has been 
estimated that they amount altogether to about $12,0c00,cco. In 
1852 he contributed to the fitting up of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expe- 
dition and founded the Peabody Institute, endowing it subsequently 
with $200,000. To the Baltimore Institute of Science, Literature 
and Art he gave $1,000,000; in 1862 he established a fund of $2, 
500,000 for the building of lodging-houses for the London poor. 
This fund has been increased by judicious management to about 
$5,470,000, In 1866 he gave $150,000 to Harvard for its Pea- 
body Museum and Professorship, and an equal sum to Yale for a 
department of physical science. He established a Southern edu- 
cational fund of $2,100,000 for the erection of common schools; 
founded the Peabody Academy of .Science at Salem, Mass., in 
1867, endowing it with $140,000; and presented $60,000 to 
Washington College, Va.; $50,coo to the Peabody Institute of 
North Danvers; $30,000 to Phillips Academy, Andover; $25,000 
to Kenyon College, Gambier, ©. ; and $20,0c0 to the Maryland 
Historical Society. He endowed, also, an art-school in Rome. 
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A Scotch Poet 


MR. JOHN DAVIDSON, one of the poets of the Bodley Head, 
seems to be finding favor in a wider circle than that which walks 
under Mr. John Lane’s sign-board. Like so many of the present 
favorites in English literature, he isa Scotchman. At the age of 





thirteen he was working in a sugar warehouse “in Greenock; at 
the end of his apprenticeship, two years later, he began teaching, 
and taught for eighteen years. He not only taught, but studied 
and wrote, In 1890 he turned his back upon the heather of Scot- 
land and went to London with his wife and child. It was a bold 
move, for he was very poor. In London he still taught and con- 
tinued to write. Among his writings was a collection of plays, 
which he published at his own expense, not being able to find any 
other publisher. He sent copies of this book to certain literary 
men, who seem to have been impressed by it. George Meredith 
encouraged him, and so did Wemyss Reid. Zhe Yellow Book 
published such of his poems as other books, not yellow, possibly 
hesitated to print. Mr. Davidson has published several volumes of 
verse anda novel. His admirers say that he not only has a past, 
but a future as well. Since he is not yet forty there is no reason 
why their prediction should not come true, (See review on page 
141.) 





The Lounger 

WHEN I BUILD A HOUSE I shall certainly build a studio in it. 
Not that I am a painter, for I am not; bu* chen, I do not want 
it to paint in. I want it because I like a large room, and the sort 
of go-as-you-please furnishings that go with a studio. Not too 
much trumpery, but old things, bits of drapery and the like, that 
make such a delightful background for men and women to sit and 
stand against. I could not help thinking of this as I sat in the 
studio (the ‘Carbon Studio”) of Mr. ,ames L. Breese, a few 
days ago, and listened to Mr. Morris Steinert describing the evolu- 
tion of the piano. He had the instruments to illustrate his lecture— 
clavichord, spinet, harpsichord, piano. They all belonged to him,and 
I am told that it is his custom to practice upon them almost daily. 
One can better understand the pianoforte compositions of Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven and Mozart, when he knows the limitations of 
the instruments, they wrote for. 
they were very sweet-toned, particularly the zither-like clavichord, 
the earliest of all these forerunners of the Steinway Grand. One 
of the spinets that Mr. Steinert played upon was made by Johann 
Andreas Stein, the founder of German pianoforte making, and 
another, with improvements, was made by his daughter, who 
carried on the business with her brother after their father's death, 
over the firm-nam+ of Nanette & Andreas Stein. Mr. Steinert’s 
spinet was made by Nanette after her marriage and the dissolu- 
tion of the partnership with her brother, and bears her name alone 
as maker—‘‘ Nanette Streicher, geborene Stein.’’ It is said that 
Beethoven played on this very spinet; which is not hard to be- 


But with all their limitations, ' 





lieve, as Nanette was the devoted friend of the great composer 
and took care of him as Mrs. Thrale did of Dr. Johnson, The 
fact that Mr. Steinert’s address was delivered in a studio added 
largely to its attractions, and everyone must admit that the old- 
fashioned instruments in their picturesque cases were much more 
at home there than they would have been in a modern drawing. 
room, or even the Metropolitan Museum of Art, where they have 
recently been seen and heard, 
* * * 

THE BARNARD CLUB has taken up its quarters in the Carnegie 
Building, at Seventh Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street, where it has 
fine rooms on the same floor with, and opposite, the Authors Club, 
The membership of the Barnard Club includes men as well as 
women and, while it has no direct connection with Barnard Col. 
lege, its members are more or less interested in that excellent insti- 
tution of learning. The Club makes a specialty of its reading. 
room and of the variety and extent of its periodical literature, 
Another of its specialties is afternoon tea, which is served daily to 
members. The proximity of the Authors Club is not the least of 
its attractions, for it offers opportunities for meeting literary lions 
which are not to be despised, and it is likely to put the two clubs, 
whose aims are somewhat similar, upon terms of cordial relation- 
ship. ake 

A GREAT MANY of the friends of the late Mrs. E. L. Youmans 
attended the sale of her effects at the American Art Galleries, last 
week. Mrs, Youmans was well known among authors and 
scientists, and during the life-time of her husband, the founder 
and editor of Zhe Popular Science Monthly, her salon was one of 
the most interesting in this city, The sale occupied most of the 
week, and I ran in two or three times in the hope of getting a bit 
of antique furniture, but the prices fetched were so much higher 
than I can ‘‘ pick up ’’ such things at, that I did not get anything. 
I was told afterward that there were a number of millionaires at 
the sale, who were buying heirlooms that had come over on the 

‘* Mayflower” for their new houses, and didn’t care what they 
paid to get such valuable relics. 1 was only slightly acquainted 
with Mrs, Youmans, but it made me feel quite unhappy to see her 
personal belongings under the hammer—not only her furniture, 
pictures and bric-a-brac, but her work-basket and her watches and 
jewelry, rings and necklaces that she had worn; and there sat her 
friends and strangers alike bidding for them, while the auctioneer 
made jokes to put people in a good humor and run up the price, 
When I die I want my family and friends to have my few personal 
belongings. I don’t want them set up in the market-place to be 
knocked down to the highest bidder. I want them to go to those 
who will care for them for my sake, and not for their intrinsic 
value, which is not much. 
ee oe 

IT IS AN EXCELLENT IDEA to hang a good portrait of Wash- 
ington in each of the public schools of the city, but I should let it 
end just there, and not turn the school-houses into national 
portrait-galleries. Not but that there are many portraits that 
might be added, to the advantage of the pupils, but they mightnot 
be the ones selected. The portrait of the Father of his Country is 
a good one to begin and end with, 

* * * 

BE CAREFUL what you say intelegrams. If it is exciting news, 
it may get out. A lady of my acquaintance had an unexpected 
seven hundred dollars added to her income and, having already 
more than she wanted, she determined to invest it in stocks, more 
for the fun of the thing than for gain. She was at a fashionable 
summer hotel where there were a number of stock-brokers, and 
she consulted one whom she knew and he advised a certain stock. 
Then she went to the office and telegraphed to her husband in New 
York, knowing that he would understand, ‘* Put all that I have in 
Central Union.” Soon it got noised about the hotel that Mrs. 
——, who was known to be very rich, had just telegraphed to 
New York to have all her money put into Central Union, and 
every broker in the place sent cipher instructions to New York for 
his firm to buy heavily of that stock. The consequence was that 
the stock went flying up, to the surprise and pleasure of the lady, 
who sold out on the top wave and made a fine addition to her little 
seven hundred dollars. 

* * 

I. M. F. WRITES FROM ANNA, ILL, :—*‘1 note the fun the 
Lounger finds in the name of a Presbyterian minister said to be 
located in New York. Kindly permit two or three remarks 
may somewhat modify the case. The name was Eucher F 
(pronounced Paradee) when one of the family—perhaps this very 
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one—gave me the name, nearly or quite 30 years ago at Kankakee, 
[il., when on an official visit to the French colonies and school at 
St. Anne, Kankakee Co. Whether this be the same lad or another, 
Eucher Paradis has had his name on our Roll as minister to a Bel- 
gian church (I think) at Iwacura, Kansas, for nearly 20 years, if I 
mistake not. I find it there in the Roll for 1894. * * * Whether 
‘progressive’ or not, Mr. P.’s apparent length of service in our 
frontier field under our Board of Home Missions, suggests that he 
is probably stable, at any rate. Mr. P. may have been recently 
transferred to a French or Belgian field in New York. But readers 
of the erudite Crztzc will look for it in vain as in New York in the 
Assembly Roll for 1894.”’ 
. * 8 

YALE HAS PROVED HERSELF invincible, or nearly so, in the 
field; but on the platform she has had to yield to Harvard, So 
exclusively has she sought the rewards reserved for physical 
prowess that the Yale Zz¢. medal is not to be awarded this year, 
not one of the manuscripts submitted in competition having come 
upto the mark. Harvard means to hold her intellectual suprem- 
acy, if she can manage it, the Faculty having just decided to 
notify the Athletic Committee of its desire for the abandonment 
of intercollegiate football, Yale, however, is making an effort 
to regain some of her old laurels, and will produce, before long, 
a Greek play, which is now in preparation, The Thacher prizes 
of $500 and $100 each will be awarded this year to the best 
extemporaneous debaters on the resolution that ‘‘ The income 
tax of 1894 was, under the circumstances, a justifiable one.” 


* * &* 


S. J. B. WRITES TO ME:—‘‘ The child, recently noted in your 
columns as a collector of wishbones, has, I think, been distanced. 
‘Pléase, grandpa,’ said a little friend of mine, recently, ‘please 
tell me what you said to grandma when you proposed to her.’ 
‘NotI, my boy. That's a thing thee’ll never know,’ drawled the 
old Quaker. ‘Oh, do tell me!’ pleaded the child. ‘Papa has 
told me how he proposed, and Tom Rutherford’s father, and 
Uncle Jack. Please do, grandpa, I’m making a collection of pops 
and I want you to be in it.’”’ 

* * * 


WHO DO YOU SUPPOSE is ‘‘ the best selling” of English novel- 
ists after Dickens ? Rider Haggard? No, indeed. ‘‘She” has 
only reached a sale of 100,000. Mrs. Henry Wood's ‘‘ East 
Lynne” has sold 350,000 copies, and yet I will venture to say that 
you have never read it. Ido not believe that I have, but I have 
seen it acted, both as ‘‘ East Lynne” with Lucille Western, and 
ina French version called ‘‘ Miss Multon,” in which Clara Morris 
made a great success at the Union Square Theatre in the days of 
Shook & Palmer. Mrs. Wood offered the manuscript of ‘‘ East 
Lynne” to Chapman & Hall and to Smith & Elder, both of which 
firms declined it with thanks, which is another proof, if proof be 
wanted, that publishers are not infallible. 





‘‘Laus Almz Matris ”’ 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the foundation of the 
Normal College, and of the assumption of its presidency by Dr. 
Hunter, was fittingly remembered on Feb. 14, the whole 
day being devoted to festivities. A reception was given in the 
evening by the Associate Alumnz, Mrs. John-I, Northrop, their 
President, delivering the address of welcome. Letters of con- 
— were then read from many prominent people; Charles 
» Knox, Seth Low, Francis M. Scott, Miss Mary Willard and 
others spoke, and Mrs. Clara Williams presented to Dr, Hunter 
asilver cup, in the name of the alumna. One of the notable parts 
of the program was the reading by Helen Gray Cone of her origi- 
nal poem, ‘‘ Laus Almz Matris, Feb. 14, 1895,” which is printed 
‘* The Alma Mater! What is she, 
The winter-born, with heart of spring, 
To whom this night her children bring 
In joyous wise a tribute free ? 


Her name upon the lip doth leap: 
‘Hast seen her face on any day ? 
Not I, nor thou; not one can say 

He felt her mantle’s wing-like sweep. 


And is she, then, in very truth ? 
Or did we weave a lovely lie 
Through all the golden tapestry 

That made so fair the House of Youth ? 
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Great Presence, Motherhood benign, 
Forgive me that I question thus! 
Thy life hath lit the lives of us, 

Thou art, behind the fading sign. 


Thou wast not made of any man; 
Thine ends we serve; and all the while, 
A white Ideal, thou dost smile 

O’er frustrate hope and faultful plan. 


We serve; judge thou our service blind: 
The weak forgive, the false destroy, 
And that thou find’st without alloy 

Firm to thy shining Future bind! 


For thou shalt live when we are dust, 
And forward-bending Fancy sees 
Glad girlhood lean about thy knees, 

With starry eyes of tender trust. 


Brave youthful spirits yet to be !— 
To-night thy silver feast we hold, 
But they shall keep the feast of gold, 

And quaff the richer cup with thee! 


Yet stoop thou, gracious, pure, unseen, 
Since Love's red cordial fills it up, 
To kiss the brim, to bless the cup 

Where ivy wreathes the silvern sheen. 


And first, to HIM the pledge be passed : 
For lo, our love to thee must shed 
Its light about his silvering head, 

Since he hath loved thee, first and last! 


A thornless garland of the years 
With filial hands for him we twine, 
And mingle memories with the wine 
As priceless pearls, and not as tears!” 


Mrs. Dorr’s Seventieth Birthday 


ON JAN. 13 Mfrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, the New England poet 
and Vermont’s most prominent woman-writer, celebrated her 
seventieth birthday at her home, ‘‘ The Maples,” in Rutland, Vt. 
The day was kept by the town, which sent delegations of nearly 
all its prominent citizens and tributes, floral and otherwise. In the 
afternoon the letters and telegrams of congratulation received 
from far and near were presented to Mrs. Dorr in a large flower- 
wreathed basket. Among them were the following graceful lines 
from Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman :— 

“7, <<. ee ey 
(WHO SENT ME A ROSE AND SONNET FROM CONWAY CASTLE) 


Her birthday? Still in thoughts of her I see 
On Conway Towers my countrywoman stand, 
A nation’s type, fair-moulded, noble, free— 
Old England's rose within ber minstrel hand. 
Time! grudge not one of all the royal days 
Still due New England's rose of womanhood, 
Nor envy her our meed of love and praise 
And the rich voice that hath thy frost withstood. 
Feb. 13, 1895. Ez. 3." 


(For Mrs. Dorr’s sonnet ‘‘ To E. C. S. with a Rose from Con- 
way Castle,” see The Critic of Oct. 15, 1887.) 


The Authors Club at Home 


THE OPENING of a probably permanent home of the Authors 
Club, in the Carnegie Music Hall Building at Fifty-sixth Street, 
was celebrated most pleasantly on the night of Feb. 14, when the 
members were transported to the ninth floor of the building to 
smoke churchwardens, listen to speeches and inspect the result of 
the labors of the Furnishing Committee, consisting of James Her- 
bert Morse, Henry Marquand and John Denison Champlin, who 
deserve unstinted praise for the air of cosiness and the reality of 
solid comfort wherewith they have endowed the rooms, There 
are warm red carpets and curtains,-and immense fireplaces 
and quiet nooks and easy chairs, and a library finished in dark 
mahogany that gives a fine view of the city and the river. The 
‘* Liber Scriptorum,” by the way, was largely instrumental in con- 
verting the dream of home into a reality. Among the speakers 
on the first night in the new home were Rossiter Johnson, who, 
as Chairman of the Executive Committee, received the rooms in. 
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behalf of the club from the Furnishing Committee; Frank R. 
Stockton, Edward Cary Eggleston, H. H. Boyesen, Richard 
Watson Gilder and James Herbert Morse. 


The Fine Arts 
The Architectural League’s Exhibition 
(FIRST NOTICE) 

SINCE ITS INSTITUTION the Architectural League has held no 
such encouraging exhibition as that now open at the galleries of 
the Fine Arts Society in Fifty-seventh Street. Formerly, the most 
attractive section of the show, the decorative part, was so largely 
composed of antiques and imported work as to give the whole any- 
thing but a representative appearance. This time there is very 
little that is not of home production, yet the galleries are filled to 
overflowing. The architectural designs proper are, too, much more 
numerous and more in keeping with the dignity of the art. Thereis 
comparatively little that is eccentric. Well-considered adaptations 
of the Romanesque for brick and terra-cotta, and of the classical 
and Renaissance styles for stone and marble, take the place of the 
childish travesties of the Queen Anne and other temporary and 
local styles, born of peculiar circumstances and answering to no 
permanent need, The visitor remarks the change at once, Every- 
one is impressed with the evidence that the larger opportunities 
now offered are being met in a becoming spirit, and that we have 
many architects and decorative artists who are capable of some- 
thing better than designing picturesque cottages and pretty wall- 
papers. We will return to the architectural drawings in next 
week's Crztzc, and will follow the example of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee by giving first place to the decorative work in color and in 
relief, which occupies the three outer galleries. Mr. Elihu Vedder's 
scheme for a ceiling in Mr. C, P. Huntington's Fifth-Avenue resi- 
dence is the most important design for painted decoration that is 
shown. The finished drawing (on what scale is not stated) gives 
one the impression that the actual work might compare not un- 
favorably with the rich and impressive ceilings of the best old 
Italian palaces. The key of color is set by the dark blue back- 
ground, relieved by the dull gold of the compartments at the cor- 
ners and centre, The quarter-circles at the corners are joined by 
other curves, and these are tied to the central medallion, dividing 
the oblong ceiling in a most agreeable manner. The seven com- 





partments thus produced are filled with figures of the gods and - 


goddesses presiding over the days of the week, and in the four in- 
tervening spaces are genii typifying the seasons. The coloring is 
in general very sober, mainly dull greys, browns and olives, but 
warmed and enlivened by various reds and yellows.. Such a 
scheme gains very much by being carried out on a considerable 
scale, and one can hardly fail to regret the time wasted by its 
author on book illustrations and easel pictures. His designs have 
always been such as to require much space and a fine architectural 
setting. 

Succumbing to the prevalent bad habit of dividing up decorative 
work among artists who have little in common save a certain 
degree of celebrity, the authorities of Bowdoin College have got 
Mr. Vedder and Mr, Kenyon Cox to decorate each a lunette in the 
Walker Art Building. The desire for variety is all very well, but 
there was no fear that either of these artists would exhaust him- 
self in a single composition, and no hope that they would or could 
chime together. Mr, Cox’s brilliant color and close approach to 
natural textures must make Mr. Vedder’s work seem unnecessarily 
severe, while comparison with the latter must make Mr. Cox’s 
painting appear unsuitable for a wall decoration. Mr. Vedder’s 
composition is well filled with figures symbolizing the relations of 
art with nature, science and poetic inspiration. Mr. Cox enthrones 
Venice between Commerce and Painting, and his three figures are 
rather too small to fill the space satisfactorily. The eye goes past 
them and the few accessories to sink into a finely painted sky. In 
short, it is’ too little of a decoration and too much of a picture. 
-Fhe study for the head of ‘the principal figure is a beautiful bit of 
painting. From grave to gay we turn in passing from Mr. Wil- 
‘son's ‘t Seven Deadly Sins,” grey against a yellow sunset, to Mr. 
‘Curran’s ‘‘ Nymphs Fencing”’ with reeds in a bright green meadow. 
Very brilliant yet harmonious is Mr. Joseph Lauber’s design for 
glass mosaic; and the studies for stained-glass by Mr. Edward 
Simmons, Mr. Crowninshield, Miss Clara Weaver Parrish and 
others show a commendable regard for the limitations and possi- 
bilities of the art. Mr, Thomas §S. Clarke does not do so in his 
-* Diptych,” which would cut up into two handsome pictures of 
“Night” and ‘‘ Morning,” but does not hold together even as a 
sketch, and would look simply awful in stained-glass. Much better 
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‘the costume of 1830. 
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calculated for the material are Mr. Thouron’s smaller, sketches; 
but we are growing impatient to see some large and finished work 
from his hand. 

The show of sculpture, metal-work and wood-carvings in, the 
three smaller galleries claims an equal share of attention. Some 
important pieces of sculpture are placed in the larger rooms, such 
as Mr. Karl Bitter’s ‘St. Louis’’ in the outer room, and the prize. 
winning designs from the Hahnemann monument competition in 
the Vanderbilt Gallery. But most are grouped in the small gal- 
lery that connects the two larger ones. There the visitor will find 
Mr. Macmonnies’s charming ‘‘ Bacchante,”’ Mr. French's boldly 
designed praying angels, casts of the bronze gates for the Morisinj 
tomb at Woodlawn Cemetery; and, over doorways, decorative 
figures for spandrels in sculpture and painting, draped femaie 
figures by Mr. Karl Bitter, and a youth and a man reading, nude, 
by Mr. Olin Warner. Mr. Philip Martiny’s decorative treatment 
of drapery may be admired in his caryatides for a mantel; and 
Mr. Rowland Rhodes’s group, ‘‘ Youth’s First Recognition of 
Love,’’ which was seen and admired at Chicago, occupies the 
place of honor in the centre of this gallery of sculptures. There 
are many casts from wood-carvings and a few carved panels with 
graceful festoons and sprays of flowers well-designed and well 
cut, a few interesting bits of hammered brass and much elaborate 
wrought-iron. In one of the side galleries is a number of book- 
cover designs, such as would have been greeted as highly artistica 
few years ago, and a frame of bronze and silver medals by Roty, 
lent by Mr. S. P. Avery, almost the only exhibit of importance 
that is the work of a foreign artist. 





Mr, La Farge at the Champ de Mars 
DURING HIS VISIT to Paris, last spring, Mr. John La Farge 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given by Puvis de Chavannes, 
Carolus Duran, Cazin, Jean Tissot and other distinguished French 


artists, and was requested by M. de Chavannes, as President of 


the Salon of the Champ de Mars, to exhibit specimens of his 
stained-glass work and some of his water-colors at the next exhi- 
bition of that organization, Two rooms were immediately putat 
his disposal after he had declared his willingness, and M. Bendite, 
Director of the Luxembourg, requested the American artist 00 
select one of his own pictures which he thought fully represented 
him, that the French Government might purchase it for the Luxem- 
bourg gallery. Mr. La Farge has recently completed selecting his 
works for the Champ de Mars, and will exhibit them at the 
Durand-Ruel gallery during the week beginning Feb. 25. 

water-colors are over 200 in number, mainly of Japanese and 
Samoan subjects, and several of them have been loaned by their 
owners at Mr. La Farge’s request, the Boston Museum of Att 
sending one of his pictures in its possession. An account of 
this exhibition will be given in next week's Critic. That Amef 
can art will be worthily represented in Paris, this spring, there can 
be no doubt; and with John La Farge, Whistler, Sargent and 
Macmonnies in the galleries of the Luxembourg, it will take its 
rightful place among that of the countries of the Old World, 





Portraits and Posters at the Union League Club 

IT IS DOUBTFUL which would be the more shocked, the 
painters of the old-time portraits, or the designers of the up+td 
date posters displayed at the Union League Club, could each set 
be admitted to a peep at the other’s work. How old John Pata 
dise, ‘‘that worthy citizen and pious man,” would frown at the 
scandalous abandon of M. Chéret’s puppets; and how M, Grasse 
designer of ‘‘ The Sun of Austerlitz,”” would laugh over John 
Smybert’s portrait of Mary Flagg! Yet, if the portraits—most: 
them—have little interest but for biographers to-day, the majority 
of the posters seems to have been dgsigned for the purpose 
puzzling the future minute historia Here we have alarming 
young creatures, dressed in rainbow tints, sleighing ‘‘ Pour les 
Pauvres”’; there we see purple cocks and hens roosting in trees 
a beautiful verdigris green; here, again, an Aubrey Beardsley 
young woman, dipped in indigo, and yonder a ‘‘Green Girl i 
Rain,” who doubtless hopes, if she has any sense of color, that 
her frock won't. wash and that she will have to get a new ont 
Not but that there is good work, too, in both exhibitions. Gra 
set's ‘‘ Librairie Romantique” is a very pretty sketch of a lady im 
Steinlen’s ‘‘ Lait ‘Pur de la Vingeaume 
Stérilisé” has a well-drawn little girl and three most. life-like 
cats, one black, one white and the third tortoise-shell. Mr. Pen 


field's designs for Harper's are simply preparations for pictures, 


about which there would be nothing unusua) but the lettering, 
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were finished. Monvel’s ‘‘ Pate Dentifrice” has a delightful 
jittle girl in red and brown with a maroon background. These 
ters are shown in the theatre, yet most of them need more 
e, Chéret’s, in especial, require to be seen across a square 
with as many objects in the way to distract the attention as pos- 
sible. The American designs do not carry so far—they are as 
uns to artillery, and therefore do better within four walls. 
Among the portraits that must really be taken seriously are five 
of George Washington, including that by Gilbert Stuart, owned 
by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew; one by Charles Peale Polk, belonging 
to Mr. Daniel F. Appleton; two by Joseph*Wright, and one by 
Edward Savage. John Singleton Copley is represented by a 
“Girl with Doves ” and three other portraits; Benjamin West by 
his wooden study for the picture of ‘‘‘ The Death of General 
Wolfe,” Robert Fulton by his portrait of himself, and Washington 
Allston by three portraits and his picture of ‘‘ The Angel Lib- 
erating St. Peter from Prison.” The Committee has prepared 
two model catalogues, as unlike as the two exhibitions, ‘‘ Some 
Modern Posters” being ornamented on both sides of the cover 
with poster-designs in miniature by Mr, William Martin Johnson, 
and the catalogue of the loan collection of portraits containing 
short biographies of the artists, some of which information, we 
dare say, appears in print for the first time. 


The Water-Color Society’s Catalogue Cover 
A NEW DEPARTURE has been made by the Society, this year, 


in having a special cover-design made for its catalogue, which we 


reproduce. Itis a punning design, the young woman splashing 
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“Water”’ from the fountain, and the peacock suggesting ‘‘color” ; 
but it is none the less artistic. The use of pure line with a varied 
background of black and white is in the taste of the best period of 
book-decoration, and in drawing Mr. George Wharton Edwards 
has never done better work. In the original a little red has been 


Woduced with excellent judgment, but the design is complete in 
k-and-white. The half-tone plates in the catalogue are among 


‘Me best of their kind that we have seen. 
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Art Notes 

AT A meeting held at the Fine Arts Building on Feb. 14, by 
delegates of the Architectural League, National Academy of 
Design, Society of American Artists, National Sculpture Society, 
Society of the Beaux-Arts Architects, Municipal Art Society and 
the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
the first steps were taken for the organization of these societies 
into a federation, to be known as the Fine Arts Federation. Its 
aims will be the improvement of the artistic qualities of public mont- 
ments and buildings and the preservation of historical houses and 
landmarks. It is expected that the Federation will gradually 
embrace all societies interested in the fine arts. Among those 
present at the meeting were John La Farge, Will H. Low, Kenyon 
Cox and Russell Sturgis. 


—In the March Magazine of Art the illustrated description of 
Mr. Yerkes’s collection of old Dutch masters is continued; Mr, 
Gustave Redon considers ‘‘ The Architecture of Theatres: What 
It Has Been—What It Ought to Be,” with special reference, in 
this first part, to the Gallo-Roman theatre at Orange and the 
theatre of Marcellus at Rome; and the Rev. J. Middleton, Mc- 
Donald has an illustrated article on Orissa, ‘‘ The Holy Land of 
India.’’. The frontispiece is an etching, printed in bluish ink, of 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s ‘ Ophelia,” seated on a leaning willow 
trunk above a pond thick with water-lilies. There is a full-page 
woodcut, by Mme. Jacob Bazin, of G. Van der Straeten’s statue 
of a young woman in an arm-chair, ‘‘ Under the Empire,” and an 
illustrated article on Adolphe Schreyer, by Prince Bojidar Kara- 
georgevitch, 

—The rumor of the death of Adolph Schreyer, which was wide- 
ly circulated last week, has been declared unfounded in a telegram 
from the painter’s wife, who stated, further, that he is in excellent 
health, 

—It was reported in The Crétic, last week, that Mr. Macmon- 
nies was engaged on the models for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument to be erected at Indianapolis by the State of Indiana. 
It is now stated that he has cancelled the contract, owing to a 
difference of opinion between him and the Commissioners in charge 
of the work, For the proposed side-groups of Peace and War, 
Mr. Macmonnies judged it necessary for artistic effect to substi- 
tute groups of the Army and Navy; but his proposition was re- 
fused, with the result stated above, : 

—The sale of the George Inness pictures was closed on the 
evening of Feb. 14, the total amount realized being $108,670, or, 
in detail, $35,755 on the first night, an average of $447 for each 
picture; $35,385 on the second night, an average of $442; and 
$37,530 on the third night, an average of $475. The best picture 
in the collection, ‘‘ The Coming Storm,” the only one on which an 
upset price of $3,000 was put, remained unsold. It is to be hoped 
that this masterpiece will be acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, 
which, for some unexplainable reason, failed to purchase even a 
single one of the pictures sold, although sufficient funds were in 
hand to add it to the Catharine Wolfe collection. 

—A resolution calling for the appropriation of $30,000 for the 
erection of bronze statues of Wendell Phillips and Benjamin F. 
Butler has been introduced in the Massachusetts Legislature, 


—About $5000 was realized at the three-days’ sale of gems 
donated by an unknown benefactor to the Charity Organization 
Society, the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
the Children’s Aid Society, the City Mission and Tract Society, 
and the State Charities Aid Association. 

—lIn the inventory of the estate of the late William T, Walters 
of Baltimore, his famous picture-gallery end collection of statu- 
ary, pottery, etc., is scheduled at $188,000. The total value of 
the personal estate is $4,537,000. 

—The carving on the four spandrels over the Washington Arch 
has at last been completed, from models made by Mr. Macmon- 
nies, Those'on the north front represent ‘* Peace’’ and ‘‘ War’; 
those on the south side ‘‘ Fame" and ‘‘ Prosperity.” The Arch 
is now completed, with the exception of the groups for the pedes- 
tals on the north front, for which Mr. Macmonnies is making 
studies in Paris, It is hoped that the money necessary for the 
erection of these groups will be easily obtained, The Arch will 
be cleaned early in the spring, and formally dedicated, it is ex- 
pected, on April 30. 

—The Archzological Institute of America proposes to found at 
Rome an Archeological School, on the same lines and with the 
same scope as the School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
founded by the Institute a good while ago. The School of Archi- 
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tecture established at Rome by American architects and business- 
men, was opened in November under the direction of Mr. Austin 
W. Lord. It is a school for advanced students, and the course 
consists of six months’ work in Rome and three months in Greece, 
Sicily and other parts of Italy. 

—Mr. John La Farge will give some impressions of a day on 
an island of the South Seas at the Century Club this (Saturday) 
evening. The lecture will be illustrated with lantern slides, 





The Drama 
; Beerbohm Tree as Falstaff 

Mr, TREe#’s Falstaff, in ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” was 
curious and interesting as an intelligent and courageous, if not 
altogether wise or successful, effort to supply the deficiencies of 
nature by the expedients of art. The actor probably essayed the 
character with the view of proving that his versatility was wide 
enough to render him practically independent of mere physical 
limitations, but, in his calculations, he seems to have overlooked 
the fact that temperament plays a most important part in every 
successful impersonation, andis something that cannot be acquired 
or counterfeited, It may be remarked, also, in view of much of 
the current criticism of Mr. Tree’s performances, that versatility 
does not consist mainly or even chiefly in the alteration of personal 
appearance. Beyond doubt, the disguise adopted by this adroit 
performer in the part of the fat knight is perfect, so long as he 
neither speaks nor moves. The transformation of an uncommonly 
lean into an extraordinarily fat man could scarcely be more com- 
plete or striking. The enormous legs and thighs, the colossal 
body and the red and swollen face, in which every feature, except 
the eyes, is false, contain no suggestion of the actual personage 
concealed within them. In respect of bulk and stature, Falstaff 
has never been represented in more imposing fashion—not even by 
Lablache,—but, unfortunately, in this instance, he is little more 
than carcass, a vast mountain of flesh—and that none too solid, — 
with scarcely a trace of the proper animating spirit. 

Of course, the Falstaff of ‘‘The Wives” is not the wonderful 
fat Jack of the Prince and Poins, but he has many qualities in com- 
mon with him, although in less degree, such as joviality, bragga- 
docio, cowardice and choler, with an additional allowance of 
amorousness, Mr. Tree’s warmest admirers will hesitate to assert 
that he gives adequate expression to these attributes. In place of 
the liquorish humor that should exude from his very pores, give 
mellowness to his speech, and shine in his eyes and visage, he 
offers a roistering swagger of a common type, loud and forced 
declamation, and a bustling energy not particularly consistent with 
his apparent unwieldiness. He would be more successful, probably, 
in his delivery of the text, if he spoke in a more natural tone and 
did not try to maintain a bass pitch beyond his vocal powers. 

The one great weakness, indeed, of Mr. Tree’s impersonation, 
is the manifest unreality of almost everything about it. Even the 
face, with its false forehead, cheeks, nose and chin, is little better 
than a mask, and is just as incapable of any change of expression, 
except for the movement of the eyes, There is, moreover, ground 
for more than suspicion of the falsity of the fatness which is so 
insisted upon, for bulk is suggested rather than weight, the gestures 
often being far too light, quick and free for a man of such tre- 
mendous avoirdupois, As there is a false note in his humor, so 
there is wanting the true ring of anger in his choler, and of earnest- 
ness, not to say passion, in his wooing. He seizes the comical 
points in the theatrical situation, dwells upon them, indeed, some- 
what too persistently, but misses the characteristics that explain 
them. Perhaps he holds that Sir John’s ardor did not burn with 
any very fierce flame, but, on the other hand, after the buck-basket 
adventure, it must have required a pretty strong temptation to 
induce so faint a heart to run the risk of a yet more dangerous 
adventure. But in the later scenes of the play Mr. Tree’s per- 
formance is so frankly farcical that it would not be fair to consider 
it too seriously. On the whole, undoubtedly, it was a disappoint- 
ment, not so much on account of its many shortcomings in execu- 
tion, as of its conventionality and the lack of grasp and imagination 
in its conception. In theatrical device of all kinds it was rich, but 
in solid merit it was sadly wanting. The general representation 
was excellent, a word of especial commendation being due to the 
Ford of Henry Neville, the Shallow of Holman Clark, the Host of 

Mr, Lionel Brough and the Mistress Ford of Miss Frances Ivor, 





OsCAR WILD:’'s new farce, ‘‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” produced at the St. James’s Theatre, London, on Feb. 
14, achieved immediate success. 
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London Letter 


FROM TIME TO TIME Messrs, W. H. Smith & Son give toa book 
an unintentional advertisement by boycotting it. Last summer 
we had the question of ‘‘ Esther Waters,’’ during the prevalence 
of which Mr. Moore’s novel went like wildfire. This week Messrs, 
Smith have placed another volume under the ban—their victim 
this time being Mr. Arthur Morrison’s ‘‘ Tales of Mean Streets,” 
It is not yet written whether the sale has increased with the veto: 
if it proves so, Messrs. Smith will have lent vitality to a piece of 
work far more artistic.and noteworthy (at least, in the judgment 
of the present writer) than even ‘‘ Esther Waters.” I have al- 
ready spoken of Mr. Morrison’s book in these columns. The author 
was, I believe, first recognized by Mr. W. E. Henley, and printed 
in The National Observer. 1 understand that several of the club 
libraries, which are supplied by Messrs. Smith, have received pro- 
tests from members with regard to this suppression, but the Lords 
of the Book-stalls are obdurate. A book which promises to be of 
some interest is announced by Mr, John Murray. It is writtenby 
Mr. M. Marsham Adams, sometime Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and is the result of many years’ study of the archictecture of the 
Great Pyramid. Mr. Adams maintains that no satisfactory theory 
has yet been advanced to account for the various winding passages 
and hidden chambers in the body of the Pyramid. The difficulty 
had long troubled him, when a renewed study of the Book of the 
Dead—the Egyptian ritual—led him to a new view. With in- 
finite pains he has traced, he claims, an exact parallel between the 
passage of the soul from death to immortality and the course taken 
by the winding paths of the Pyramid, The steps by which he 
traces the likeness are very elaborate, but he has made them with 
remarkable ingenuity. The book will be ready in a few weeks. 

Mr. Lewis Morris, author of *‘ The Epic of Hades,”’ is standing 
as a candidate for the vacant headship of Jesus College, the 
home of the Welsh undergraduate, at Oxford. There are several 
competitors for the post, and it is generally expected that the elec- 
tion will light upon Prof. Rhys, the well-known authority upon Celtic 
literature. Meanwhile Mr. Morris is projecting a new edition of 
his poems. He has just changed his publishers, and his books 
will be issued in future by Messrs, Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co, 
There is to be a fresh edition of his collected works at once; 
and the separate poems will follow in due time. M. Zola’s new 
novel has been acquired for England by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
It is to be called ‘‘ Rome”’ (it is reported), and will appear as a 
feuilleton in Ge/ Blas, beginning towards the end of the year. In 
book-form it will be published somewhere about March, 1896. 
Several new novels are announced. Mr. E. F. Benson has a vol- 
ume of short stories nearly ready; Mr. Gilbert Parker is drawing 
the adventures of Pierre to a final conclusion; and Mr. Percy 
White has a new story on the tapis. The book-market is becom- 
ing livelier. 

Mr. Irving’s address on ‘‘ Actors and Acting,’’ delivered last 
Friday at the Royal Institution, was a great success, A number 
of stall-holders were perforce turned from the door: the demand 
for seats far exceeded the capacity of the hall. Mr. Irving was in 
excellent voice, and was clearly heard all over the room. Among 
those who supported him were Sir James Crichton Browne, Lord 
Hasbury, Sir William Priestley, Prof. Dewar, Mr. and Mrs, Ban- 
croft and Mr. J. L. Toole. 

As for the theatre, there is change everywhere. The most in- 
genious suggestion of the week has come from the Haymarket. 
Messrs. Lewis Waller & H. H. Morrell, who are producing ‘‘ An 
Ideal Husband ”’ there, are instituting a matinée for the business 
man. It occurred to them that there are men—city-men—who 
cannot get away to the usual morning performance at three o'clock, 
and do not greatly care to return to town from the suburbs at the 
close of a hurried day. They have, therefore, projected a morn- 
ing performance to begin at five and conclude before eight, and 
will give the plan a trial on Tuesday, Feb. 19. The thing is well 
worth the attempt. Sarah Bernhardt, it is now definitely settled, 
will have a month’s season in London during the summer, opet- 
ing at Daly's Theatre on May 27. Mr. Daly is expected with his 
company on June 24. Mr. Oscar Wilde's comedy at the St. 
James's, ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest,” is in full rehearsal. 

It will be preceded by a comedietta, ‘‘In the Season,” from the 
pen of Dr. Langdon Mitchell. It is now practically arranged that 
Mr. Adrian Ross will be the next librettist to collaborate with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan upon an opera for the Savoy. The arrangement 
was inevitable, sooner or later, for, excepting always Mr. Gilbert, 
Mr. Ross is the only writer of light opera who possesses the true 
trick of the ‘* catchy” but sensible lyric. He should appear to especial 
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advantage with so sympathetica composer. Mr. Arthur Roberts, 

the presiding genius of extravagant burlesque, is about to publish 

his reminiscences. Unfortunately he has not written them him- 

self; the literary labor has devolved upon Mr. Richard Morton, 

author of the long-lost ‘* Ta-ra-ra-boomde-ay.” The result of 

the collaboration between Mr. Roberts's brain and Mr. Morton’s 
is to be published by Mr. S. W. Arrowsmith of Bristol. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has collected his essays upon the 
drama, contributed to various reviews, and, adding thereto the 

undwork of lectures delivered throughout the country, has 

oduced a book called ‘‘ The Renascence of the English Drama,” 
which Messrs. Macmillan will publish within a month or so, It 
is understood that the Renascence thus suggested is supposed to 
have taken place within the last decade. 

The office of Zhe Jilustrated London News has this week 
given birth to another pictorial paper, which promises to make 
a success, Zhe Album is to be published every Monday, and 
—consisting principally of photographs—to form a sort of illus- 
trated commentary upon the coming event, For example, the 
main interest of the present week has been the reassembling 
of Parliament. Zhe Album, therefore, publishes a set of photo- 
graphs of the House of Commons and its principal officers, 
Asa matter of course, the printing and paper are as excellent as 
everything from the office in question, and there seems to be 
every reason for Zhe Album's becoming a household favorite. 

LONDON, 19 Feb., 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter : 


' HERE IN BosTON we look now upon Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson as the chief living representative of the set of men that 
have made New England famous in literature. And yet I am 
not sure that even here the general reading public knows what a 
power Col. Higginson is outside his own country. I think I am 
right in saying that he has had more works translated, and is rep- 
resented in more languages, than Emerson, Holmes or Lowell, 
and perhaps in more than the three put together. Longfellow, of 
course, with Mrs. Stowe and Cooper (and possibly Harte and Poe), 
would head a class of his own in such acomparison. As it stands 
to-day, five of Col. Higginson’s works have been translated in four 
languages. There are his ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,’’ which has been published in French, Italian and German; 
his interesting story of his own experiences in the Rebellion, 
“Army Life in a Black Regiment,” which has been translated into 
French; his essay, ‘‘ The Greek Goddesses,” which the Revue 
Britannique printed in French and Schliemann presented in modern 
Greek; ‘‘Common Sense About Women,” which has been put 
into German; and ‘* The Monarch of Dreams,” which both French 
and German readers now have in their own languages. A transla- 
tion of his ‘‘ Larger History of the United States” into Russian 
was begun by P. Mejuef of St. Petersburg, but there was a diffi- 
culty (perhaps political) in regard to its publication, and the transla- 
tion was abandoned. 

According to Dr. Samuel A. Green, the earliest poet among 
Harvard men was Michael Wigglesworth, who graduated from 
the College in the class of 1651. Dr. Green, who is looking very 
carefully into this matter, as he does into all historical questions, 
Says that, while earlier graduates may have indulged at times in 
Versification, their works, chiefly elegies and brief occasional 
poems, were not of any literary importance. But Wigglesworth, 
onthe other hand, eleven years after graduating from Harvard, 

ht out his ‘* Day of Doom,” which enjoyed a wide circula- 
among the Puritans, the first edition of 1800 copies being sold 
hina year. Even as late as 1867 a reptint of this grim work, 
which Prof. Tyler calls ‘a blazing, sulphurous poem,” was re- 
Printed in New York. Not long ago, Dr. Green, in speaking of 
the different editions of the work, told the members of the Mas- 
Setts Historical Society that copies of the third edition, 
printed in London in 1673, were owned by the Lenox Library of 
York, the Boston Public Library (in the Prince Collection), 
by Mr. Sumner Hollingsworth of Boston. This disproves 
the statement that no copies of the first three editions are now 
‘xtant, That statement is, therefore, true only so far as it relates 
© American imprints, says Dr. Green. 
k a great many people will be astonished to learn the small 
Value of the estate left by Oliver Wendell Holmes. I say ‘‘small” 
‘te Comparative sense, since the amount, $72,000, will be con- 
id large by a great many struggling authors of to-day, yet, as 
st concede, it is hardly what one would have expected such 
Nar author as Dr. Holmes to have acquired. According to 
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the inventory of the appraisers, the personal estate is estimated at 
$67,000, and the real estate, which consisted of one-third owner- 
ship in a store on State Street, at $5,000. The books in the 
library and reception-room were valued at $804. There is one 
other item, a copyright, which was estimated as of unknown value. 
Dr. Holmes was evidently a firm believer in bonds and railroad 
and bank stocks, as the greater part of his property was so in- 
vested, the largest investment in any one concern being less than 
$9,000. 
it will sound curious to say that here, in Boston, there is a lack 
of teachers eligible for public school service, yet, for the first time 
in sixteen years, this condition exists. Some time ago, when it 
was becoming notorious that teachers were being appointed not 
on their personal qualifications, but by political influence, a rule 
was adopted by the School Committee compelling every person 
employed in any position as instructor to show a certificate of ser- 
vice or of qualification, unless the Board itself decided to waive 
the rule, Now the scarcity of teachers holding the required certi- 
ficate has often necessitated the doubling up of classes, besides 
extra duty imposed on the teachers already in service. A number 
of the masters, therefore, would like to have the rule amended, so 
that graduates of the Salem and Framingham Normal Schools, as 
well as the Boston, may be engaged to teach temporarily. Hereto- 
fore the Boston Normal School classes graduated early enough to 
make the alumni available as instructors at once, but a recent change 
in the course at the School, delaying graduation a month, prevents 
a class from being available until the next term. Hence, in great 
part, the quandary. 


BOSTON, 19 Feb., 1895. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


I WENT DOWN to Galesburg last week to attend the Founder’s 
Day celebration at Knox College, and became much interested 
in the institution, and in the spirit under which its labors have 
been carried on for more than half a century. In its prepara- 
tory and collegiate departments, its conservatories of mmsic and 
art, the college accommodates nearly seven hundred students, with - 
a faculty of thirty-five members, Although its rates of tuition are 
ridiculously low, and its entire endowment amounts to scarcely a 
quarter of a million, it has accomplished much during the last fifty 
years for the education of the children and grandchildren of the 
men who first struck ploughs into the prairie. Its founder, the 
Rev. George W. Gale, was a pioneer of the most heroic type. 
From his home in New York State, back in the thirties, he saw 
the tide of emigration flowing westward, and resented the material- 
istic motives which urged these wanderers to the new country. 
He was dissatisfied, also, with the prevailing systems of educa- 
tion, and conceived the idea of establishing a seat of learning in 
the wilderness, around which a town might grow up to centralize 
the intellectual forces of the neighboring country. Meetings were 
held in behalf of the project, and subscriptions pledged for the 
purchase of government lands; and a committee was sent out to 
explore the prairies of Indiana and [lilinois and locate the new 
town, The letter of instructions written by Mr. Gale for this 
Committee was read on Founder’s Day as a proof of his fore- 
thought. Considerations of health were his first care: the Com- 
mittee must consider the elevation and fertility of the land, its 
nearness to woods, rivers and roads, the quality of water and 
many other details; for mere considerations of comfort he takes 
no thought. The Committee endured many hardships in its re- 
mote wanderings, but finally located the village of. Galesburg 
among the rich prairies of western Illinois. A tract of fifteen 
thousand acres of land was purchased with the $20,000 which had 
been contributed, and in the spring of 1836 the enthusiastic devo- 
tees of learning took up their westward pilgrimage. The Pilgrim 
Fathers themselves were scarcely more heroic than this little band 
of scholars, who left their comfortable eastern homes to sow the 
seeds of the higher culture in the wilderness.. About thirty fam- 
ilies composed the colony, and during the summer as many log- 
cabins were thrown up on the level prairies. On Feb, 15, 1837, 
the Knox Manual Labor College, as it was called at first, obtained 
its charter; the next autumn an academy building was erected, 
and that winter the school opened with forty students. 

The pioneers hoped to found a college that should supply ‘‘ an 
evangelical and able ministry ” for the spreading of the Gospel, 
and should educate women ‘‘as the instructors and guides of the 
rising generation.”” They were advanced beyond their time in 
this ideal of co-education, which began its fulfilment ten years 
later by the establishment of a course for young women. They © 
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assisted poor students by permitting them to work out their tuition 
fees by tilling the college lands, and the gradual sale of these 
lands has made up the greater part of the endowment. Two or 
three professors were enough to discipline the first classes in the 
good old curriculum of Latin, Greek and mathematics, and it was 
nearly a decade before the first senior class was graduated. Since 
then the efficiency of the College has slowly but steadily increased, 
- and under the administration of its present President it has taken 
a brave leap forward. Mr. John H. Finley is a young man— 
scarcely thirty,—but his face and bearing carry conviction. Evi- 
dentiy he is aware of his opportunity, and his strong will is bent 
on fulfilling it. The celebration of Founder’s Day was initiated 
by him a year ago, as part of his general plan to bring Knox and 
the rest of the world into closer contact. In the morning a goodly 
audience assembled in the old church whose timbers were ‘‘ raised” 
by the early colonists—timbers of solid black walnut, which the 
unillumined Puritans painted to resemble oak. There were songs 
from undergraduates and reminiscent speeches from graduates, 
ancient and modern. Dr. W. G. Hale, the eminent Latinist of 
the University of Chicago, gave a scholarly address on post-gradu- 
ate work in the larger American universities. Miss Elizabeth 
Wallace, who has recently gone to Knox from Chicago as Dean of 
Women, talked cleverly about ‘‘ Town and Gown,” and after ad- 
journment invited the guests to inspect Whiting Hall, the spacious 
residence of eighty girls. In the evening a large audience listened 
to an address by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, on the higher educa- 
tion of women, which was, indeed, the special topic of the day. 
It was interesting to study these audiences, to analyze the faces of 
the students who listened so eagerly. Evidently here is no dilet- 
tantism, no /in-de-sécle weariness, no superfineness which fears 
the issues of life. These young men and women are seriously at 
work, absorbing what they can get of learning before being ab- 
sorbed into the bone and sinew of the country, the very stiffening 
of her back-bone. It was Galesburg which reminded Th. Bentzon 
of the old German university towns:—‘‘ There is the same sim- 
plicity, the same veneration for science and its representatives, the 
same patriarchal manners ’’; and she might have added, the same 
loyal dependence of the town upon the seat of learning. 

An unusually attractive exhibition of paintings opened last 
Saturday in a studio near the Lake Shore Drive—a picturesque 
studio made by tearing out most of the partitions in a little old 
cottage, which lingers among proud neighbors to remind them of 
shabbier days. Mrs, Madeleine Wynne and Miss Ellen Dabney 
are the exhibitors, ladies who retain a summer loyalty for Massa- 
chusetts, in spite of several years’ winter residence in Chicago. 
Miss Dabney shows us barren stretches of sand along the Cape 
Cod coast—the cool blues and pinkish browns of water and land. 
And her portraits of women have a gentle dignity and charm, 
Mrs, Wynne takes us to beautiful Deerfield, among whose misty 
meadows George Fuller loved to dream and paint. She has an 
instinct for color, and manifestly it is not in vain that she knew 
the great painter in her youth, and studied and worked under his 
influence. One rich little canvas, ‘‘ The Hill Pasture,”’ shows the 
direct trace of this influence, but it is the only one, The others 
are thoroughly individual—delightful studies of fields and hills and 
flowers under varying lights, and glimpses of interiors lit by the 
wide, old Puritan hearth-fires. Mrs. Wynne has worked much 
with metals—a specialty which I wonder that more women do not 
share with her in these days when ambitions for careers in art are 
so prevalent, and artistic silverware is so rare. Mrs. Wynne’s silver 
is such a joy te the soul weary of the commonplace, so frank in its 
acceptance ,of the beautiful stubborn material, so graceful in its 
adaptation of this material to countless human uses, that one 
wonders why we have become slaves to the dealers, and no longer 
dare dream of any originality among workers in silver and gold. 
Let me offer this neglected art as a hint to young women of un- 
developed talents, with the assurance that this lady could sell on 
the instant ten times as many pieces as she would be able to make, 
if. she should devote all her days and nights to their manufacture. 

Messrs, Stone & Kimball Have secured the American rights of a 
new series of English classics, which is to be edited by Mr. Wil- 
liam Ernest Henley, printed by Messrs. Constable of Edinburgh 
and published in London by Messrs. Methuen. The first number, 
‘* Tristram Shandy,” is nearly ready. Others already announced 
’ are Congreve's works, Walton's lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
Herbert and Sanderson, James Morier's ‘‘ Adventures of Hadji 
Baba of Ispahan,” Burns’s poems, and Johnson's ‘* Lives of the 
English Poets.” Mr. Henley. intends to roam at will over the 
whole range of English literature. 


CHICAGO, 19, Feb, 1895. HARRIET MONROE. 





Critic 
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READERS OF MARION CRAWFORD'’S story, ‘‘Casa Braccio,” 
now appearing in 7he Century, will be interested in knowing that 
the facts as given by Mr, Crawford are true, the actual scene be. 
ing in South America instead of Italy. The nun who ran aw 
with the Scotch surgeon was the niece of a bishop. A skeleton 
was placed in the bed before it was set on fire, instead of the body 
in Mr. Crawford's story. After much suffering the surgeon and 
his wife reached the sea-coast and found a vessel sailing to Eng. 
land. They lived for many years in Edinburgh. That part of 
the story which has not already appeared is imaginary. In reply 
to the accusation that he stole his plot from another writer, Mr, 
Crawford clears his skirts entirely by saying in a letter to a friend: 
—'' The paper in the old Appileton's | Journal) was written by 
Mrs. Hobson, my wife’s aunt, who told me the story. The paper 
in Appleton's contains the exact facts as they happened, and Mrs, 
Hobson gave them to me from memory, saying that she regretted 
her inability to find the old number of the magazine. She and | 
agreed that it could not bea plagiarism to make use of a true 
story, * * * Mrs. Hobson lived many years in South America, 
where she actually 4#ew the man’s daughter.’’ Mr. Crawford's 
story has given great offence to the Roman Catholic press of this 
country. 

—Napoleon’s marriage with Josephine is reached in the March 
Century. Prof, Sloane describes Josephine as a successful in- 
triguer both in politics and pleasure, and says there is no doubt 
that Napoleon was desperately in love with her, though her phys- 
i¢al charms were already fading. Mr. C. C. Buel contributes to 


this number apaper on ‘' Blackmail as a Heritage; or, New York's 


Legacy from Colonial Days,” in which he shows that the modem 
customs of levying blackmail, as revealed by the police investiga- 
tion, may be regarded as outgrowths of practices prevalent here 
since the time of the Dutch. 

—Dr. Parkhurst’s first article to women in the February Ladies’ 
Home Journal exhausted the entire edition of the magazine within 
ten days. A second edition of 45,000 copies has been printed. 

—An account of ‘‘ The Great Dynamite Explosions at Butte 
Montana,”’ 15 Jan.,.1895, by John F. Davies, Librarian of the 
Butte Free Public Library, will be published this month. 

—Prof. Max Nordau's ‘‘ Degeneration ’’ will be published in 
this country by the Messrs. Appleton simultaneously with its Eng- 
lish publication. It will be fully protected by copyright. 

—Macmillan & Co, announce a volume of selections from the 
writings of Henry D. Thoreau, edited by Henry S. Salt; ‘‘ The 
Paintings of Venice,”’ by Karl Kardély; a critical edition of Philo’s 
‘* About the Contemplative Life,” by F. C. Conybeare; two books 
on physical geography by Prof. Ralph Stockmann Tarr of Yale; 
‘* Social Theology,” by the Rev. William de Witt Hyde, D. D.; 
and a new issue of the entire series of English Men-of-Letters, in 
thirteen monthly volumes, each containing three of the original 
books. The first volume will contain Prof. Ward’s ‘‘ Chaucer,” 
Dean Church's ‘‘ Spenser” and Mr. Saintsbury's ‘* Dryden,” 

—Macmillan & Co, will act in future as publishers for the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. 

—The next numbers of the Studia Sinaitica series, published by 
the Cambridge University Press, will be: V. ‘* The Anaphoral 
Pilati in Syriac and Arabic"; the Syriac transcribed by J. Rende- 
Harris, and the Arabic by Margaret Dunlop Gibson, with transla 
tions; also, a short and early form of the ‘‘ Recognitions” af 
Clement in Arabic, transcribed and translated by Margaret Dun- 
lop Gibson. VI. ‘‘ Select Narratives of Holy Women,” as write 
ten over the Syriac Gospels by John the Recluse of Beth-Mari 
Kaddisha in 778. : 

—Macmillan & Co. announce a complete translation of the Pali 
Jataka or ‘‘ Buddha Birth-stories,”’ supposed to be the oldest cole 
lection of folk-lore stories in existence, The translations from the 
Pali will be made under the superintendence of Prof. E. B. Cowell 
and will fill seven or eight volumes. The first volume, translated 
by Robert Chalmers, is nearly ready; the second, by W. H. D. 
Rouse, and the third, by H. T. Francis and R. A. Neil, are im 
preparation, i 

—Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, author of ‘‘ Tales of the Punjaub, 
the wife of a retired Indian civilian, and spent more than twenty 
years of her married life in India, She acquired five of the nae? 
Indian dialects to pursue her studies in folk-lore. She is “# 
bright, cheerful, ruddy-complexioned little woman, somewhat over 
fifty years of age, with a fine head of gray hair and a merry twit 
in her eyes,”’ 
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—‘‘ In Stevenson's Samoa,” by Marie Fraser, which Macmillan 
& Co, have in press, is an account of a visit of several months’ 
duration to the land immortalized by the romancer, It pic- 
tures Stevenson himself and his associates and surroundings. 
The gentle natives, with their implicit faith in the wisdom of Tusi- 
tala (Stevenson), and the life at Vailima, Stevenson’s home, are 
described in detail. 

—Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole died in Kensington on Feb. 8. 
He was born in London in 1832, was educated in Egypt, and 
was made Yates Professor of Archeology at University College, 
London, in 1889, He wrote a number of books on numismatic 
and archeological subjects. 

—The Rev. Dr. William M, Taylor, emeritus pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, who died on Feb. 8, was born in Kilmar- 
nock, Scotland, on Oct, 23, 1829, entered the University of Glas- 
gow at sixteen, was graduated in 1849, and studied for the ministry 
in the Theological School of the United Presbyterian Church in 
Edinburgh, receiving his license to preach in 1852. In the summer 
of 1871 he occupied for some time the pulpit of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, and in April of the following year took charge 
of the Broadway church. His works include ‘‘ Life Trials,” ‘‘ The 
Miracles Helps to Faith, Not Hindrances,”’ ‘‘ The Lost Found, and 
the Wanderer Reclaimed,’”’ ‘‘ David, King of Israel,” ‘* Elijah the 
Prophet,” ‘‘ Peter the Apostle,’’ ‘‘ The Ministry of the Word” and 
his lectures on preaching, delivered at the Yale Theological School 
in 1876. 

—J. B. Lippincott Co. announce ‘‘ Transition,” by the author 
of ** A Superfluous Woman.”; ‘‘ Miss Cherry Blossom,” a Jap- 
anese story by a new American author; ‘‘ Gallia,” Mrs. Ménie 
Muriel Dowie's first novel; and ** Suggestions to Hospital and 
Asylum Visitors,” by Surgeon-Gen. John S. Billings and Dr. 
Henry.M. Hurd. 

—The widow of ‘‘Felix Oldboy,”’ the well-known journalist and 
author of the delightful ‘‘ Tour Around New York,” is in a condi- 
tion of great distress, and desires employment as secretary, type- 
writer, companion, or anything that is not menial. Zhe Evening 
Post makes an appeal in her behalf, and will receive any contribu- 
tions that may be made for the relief of her immediate needs. 

—Auguste Vacquerie, the dramatist, poet and journalist, who 
diedin Paris on Feb, 19, was born in 1819 and was one of the 
founders of Z'’Evénement (1848) and Le Rappel (1869). 

—Barnard College has received a second anonymous gift of 
$100,000 for the erection of a college building. The proposed 
siteon Morningside Heights is held at $160,000, and the College 
has an option on it that expires on March 1. Only $16,000 has 
been raised thus far for the purchase of the ground, and a Com- 
mittee has been formed which hopes to raise the rest of the money 
before the end of this month. A third anonymous benefactor 
would be the right man (or woman) in the right place. 

—Mr. Du Maurier is writing another novel, and who would 
blame him: ‘* Trilby’ having now approached its 200,000th, he 
must feel encouraged to go on, ‘‘ Trilby” has not yet caught up 
with ‘‘ Ben-Hur,”’ however, for the latter book is in its 600, 000th. 


—Dodd, Mead & Co. have ready for immediate publication 
“The Real Chinaman,” by Chester Holcombe, a gentleman con- 
nected with Zhe Mai/ and Express. Mr. Holcombe passed- six- 
teen years in China as interpreter, Secretary of Legation and Act- 
ing U. S. Minister, so that he certainly understands his subject. 
The book is bound in a shade of color known in China as *‘ im- 

yellow,” which is set apart for the exclusive use of the 

ror. The Chinese title of the book was written for the 
author by the Chinese Minister at Washington in a style of pen- 
Mmanship exclusively used for book titles. 

—Mme. Réjane will begin her New York engagement at Abbey's 

eatre on Tuesday, Feb. 26, in ‘‘ Mme. Sans-Géne,”’ which was 
Written expressly for her by Sardou. She has played it for nearly 

hundred nights, over four hundred in Paris and forty in Lon- 

She will appear, also, in ‘‘ Divorgons,” by Sardou, ‘* La 

ion de Poupée,”” (‘A Doll's House”), by Ibsen, ‘‘ Ma Cou- 
sine,” by Meilhac, and ‘‘ Sapho,” by Alphonse Daudet. 

—The Booksellers’ League, organized in this city on Feb. 9, 
aims to cultivate fraternal relations among its members and further 

ests of their respective callings. The association has 
: and practical as well as social aims, and should therefore 
be joined by everyone eligible (7. ¢., ‘‘ more than eighteen years 
“Mage, of good moral character, and connected with the book and 
trades"). Mr. J. N. Wing has been elected President, 
the of Managers includes Messrs. F. Bruce of Macmil- 
Co,, C. E. Butler of Brentano’s, J. B. Carrington of Scrib- 
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ner's, J. W. Corrigan and C, E. Savage of Putnam’s, A. Growoll 
of The Publishers’ Weekly, Robert Morris and D. Pritchard of D. 
Appleton & Co., J. F. Ryan of the Cassell Pub. Co., J. F. Vogelius 
of Henry Holt & Co., and G, L. Wheelock of the Century Co. 

* —Messrs. Copeland & Day announce for early publication ‘‘ The 
Black Riders, and Other Lines, "by Stephen Crane, There will be 
500 copies, small octavo, printed in capitals throughout, and 50 
additional, printed in green ink on Japan-paper. 

—-Ginn & Co, will publish in April ‘‘ The Religions of India,” 
by Edward Washburn Hopkins. 

—The Rev. Dr, William Eliot Griffis is delivering a course of 
six lectures on ‘‘ The Hollander’s Part in the Founding of the 
American Republic” at the Long Island Historical Hall, under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, The 
second lecture was given on Feb. 21. 

—The Hartford Seminary Press announces a second edition, 
revised, of Davis’s ‘‘ Vocabulary of New Testament Words,”’ 

— The Bookman, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., makes ‘its 
American dé6aé¢ under favorable auspices. While founded upon 
its English namesake, edited by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, it is entirely 
unlike that journal in appearance. It opens with news notes, and is 
filled with readable matter. The book-reviews are signed, and 
there are essays and letters, notably one from London by Dr. Nicoll, 
and a supplement 7# memoriam of Robert Louis Stevenson, Cer- 
tainly the first number of 74e Bookman is most creditable. 

—At a recent meeting of the Berlin Society for the History of 
Brandenburg, Mr. Poultney Bigelow read a paper on a diary of 
Queen Louise of Prussia, lent to him by the Duke of Cumberland, 
and hitherto unpublished. The diary contains eleven entries, dated 
1803, 1807 and 1809, the darkest days in the history of Prussia, 

—Tolstoi has just finished a new work, which he calls, :* Price- 
less Wealth and all the Trouble Attached. to It.” 

—J. M, Dent & Co, inaugurate their series of illustrated 
modern novels with ‘‘ Tryphena in Love,” by Walter Raymond, 
author of ‘‘ Love and a Quiet Life." The appearance of the book 
is most attractive, and is always the case with Dent publications, 
and promises well for the series, 

—The Fleming H. Revell Co. announces ‘‘ Municipal Reform 
Movements,” by William Howe Tolman, Ph. D:, with an intro- 
ductory chapter by the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. 


Publications Received 


Bamford’s Passages in the Life of a ea and Early Days. Ed. by H. 








Dunckley. $2.80. mp. by G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
Bassett. G. Hipert and Golden-Beak. §:.25. Harper & Bros, 
Besant, W. Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. $1.50. Harper & bros. 
Bosanquet, B. A Companion to Plato's Republic. Macmillan & Co. 


Konner, H. B. Charles Bradlaugh. A Record of His Life and Work. 40, 

Imp. by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

Brooks, F. M. Old Ace, and Other Poems. §:. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Brorup, R. P. Christianity and Our Times. asc. 

‘ Chicago: Internatidnal Book Co. 

Campbell, H. and R. F. Brewer and H. Neville. Voice, Speech and Gesture. 

$;. G.P. Putnam's Sons. 

Harper & Bros. 


Carruth, H. The Adventures of Jones. §:. 
Imp. by G. P, Putnam's Sons. 


Chinaman, J.C. Bright Celestials. $2.40, 
Cocke, J. R: H pnotism. Fe Boston: Arena Pub. Co, 
Confessions of Amos Todd, §: 40. Imp. by G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
Craddock, C. E. The Phantoms of the Foot-Bridge. $7.50, Harper & Bros. 
Craik, G. M. Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, 12¢. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Currie, F. 1. A Breath of Suspicion. New York: F. 1, Webb. 
Duque, L. Spanish in Spanish, Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
Elshemus, L. th The Moods of the Soul. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 
Elizabethan Lyrics. Ed 7 F. E. Shelling. §1.25- Ginn & Co. 
English Abroad, The. Sketched by an Australian Cousin. Sy-40. 

Imp. by G. P. Putnam's Song. 


mp. 
Ford, J. The Broken Heart. Ed, by C. Scollard. mg Henry Holt & Co. 
Ginnell, L. The Brehon Laws. 82.40. Imp. by G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Gladstone, William Ewart, Life of, 75c. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Good Reading About Many Books, Mostly by Their Authors. 14. 

London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Great Men and Famous Women. Ed. by C. F. Horne. 8 Vols. 

New York: Selmar Hess. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. A new Edition, revised. §2.50. 


he Cassell Pub. Co. 
Haliburton, H. Furthin Field. $2. Imp. by G, P, Putnam's Sons. 
Haynes, E. J. A Farm-House Cobweb, $1.25. ’ Harper & Bros. 
Heysinger, 1. W. The Source and Mode of Solar mnetey, . 


Lippincott Co. 
Howells, W.C. Recollections of Life in Ohio. $2. 
Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Co. 
Hume, F. The Lone Inn. 


soc. The Cassell Pub. Co. 
Kean, 5. Both Worlds Barred. $%:.40, Imp. by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Knowles, E.R. The Supremacy of the Spiritual, sc. Arena Pub. Cv. 
Lawrence, E. A. Modern Missions In the Kast. $+.75. Harper & Bros. 
Leach, OU. The State and Local Government of New York, ane, 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Macaulay and Carlyle on Samuel Johnson, Ed, by W. Strunk, Jr. 


6.8. Tamac : $ Henry Holt & Co. 

Neill, J. G. S. e rruption. . 

were? aSpirit. 8 ee. : ‘Tenp. by & 5 Teteom's ene. 

Matter, Force an rit. §r. 3. P, Putnam's Sons. 

Meade, L. T. Red Rose and Tiger Lily. $1.50. ‘The Cassel! Pub. Co. 

Memorial Volume of the Commencement Week of 1894, Univ, of ree c 
2inn 0. 





Menzies, J. Our Town and Some of Its People. $2.40. : 
Imp. by G. P. Haw s Sons: 
Minto, W. Literature of the Georgian Era, $1.50. Ha & Bros. 















The Marquis he. pass 
Off theuth Leahets” Nos. 48-5 
Paget, F. Studies in the christian Character. 


Robinson, H. P. Men Born Equal. §1.2 


Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse. «Be by H. T. Peck an 
5°- 
Satterlee, H. Y. A Creedless Gospel and The Gospel Creed. $2. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Sheldon, W. L. What We Mean by he de ppt Sadness. 
a 


No. t. 120. 


by G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
d South Meeting. House, 
$1.75. 

Longmans, Green & Co, 


» vy 


The Critic 


Harper & Bros. 
aR. Arrow- 
American Book Co. 


Series II. 
Burn Weston. 


Watkins, M.C. American Literature. 35c¢ 
Wilmot, A. The Story of the Expansion of Southern Africa. $2. 





Number 679 


Steiner, B.C. History of Education in Maryland. No.1 
Stepniak,S. Nihilism As It Is. 
Swan, A.S. A Lost Ideal. 


Tales from Town Topics, No. 
¢ Thynre. The Story of Australian Ex Exploration. $2. 


o 
Washington: Bureau of Education, 
Tr. by E. I. ae $t 40. 
Imp. by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Ward, igek & Bowden, L’t’d, 
Town Topics Pub. Co, 


p. by G. P. Putnam’s Song, 
American Book Co, 


Imp. by G. P. siemens 





















Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco made: 


ed Y) 
Marburg Bros., 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md, 





Pane eve oe a clas- 
teri or instrument, in ali 
enters ° for sheet 


MUSI or 


music books an oe LIVER: DIT SON ge SA 
Boston, N. Y., Phila 








Lyspepsia 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Pronounced by Physicians of all schools 
to be the BEST remedy yet discovered for 
Dyspepsia. 

‘It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia 
that no other medicine seems to touch, 
assisting the weakened stomach, and mak- 
ing the process of digestion natural and 
easy. 

‘Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists. 





THE ST. DENIS, 


* Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. ‘° 
‘Rooms $4.00 per day and upwards. 

“ There: isan ,atmosphere of home com- 
fort and hospitable: treatment at the. St. 
Denis which is rarely met with in a public 
house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as. often as you turn your fase toward New 
York,” 


The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the Arts 
Edited by J. B. and J. L. Gilder 


10cts. a copy. 8 samples for 10cts. $3 a year. 


‘* The Oritie holds a pre-eminence among 
distinctively American literary journals which 
has been earned by many years of careful 
and conscientious work. It has always been 
interesting, but of late years it has shown 
many signs of re en prosperity and of 
widening editorial gr e have com- 
mented on the pes of its literary cor- 
respondence from London, Boston, Chicago, 
and elsewhere, and on its capital special 
articles. It is now publishing at frequent 
intervals very interesting familiar talks on 
books and people from the pen of Mr. Zang- 
will.” — The Outlook, 

For $3.50 we will send to any new sub- 
scriber The Critic for one year and Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.’s $2 edition of the Poems of 
Longfellow Coosoplets), or Macmillan & Co.’s 
$1.75 edition of the Poems of Tennyson (com- 
plete). The Critic and both books for $5. 

We have reprinted from our “ Trilbyana”’ 
number (Nov. 17) pen-and-ink portraits of Du 
Maurier and Whistler, at 10cts each. 


New volume (15th year) begins Jan. 1, 1895. 
THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 





A PANORAMA 


442 Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important: agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 
tains and- cataracts of world-wide repu- 
tation—landscapes of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
ner the beauty, wealth and resources of 
the great Empire State—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over the 


New York CENTRAL 


‘‘ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 


For a copy of *“*The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE 8. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 








The New 
Model 





No. 


More Permanent Alignment. 


Uniform and Easy Touch, 


Matchless Construction. 


Remington Typewriter. 


MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage. 


Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. 


Unequalled Durability. 
Unrivalled Speed. 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














Wriuiam A. Hammonn, M.D., 


Manion Hutoninson, M.D., 
Physivians-in-Chief, 














Fourteenth St. and a Sheridan Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The ITAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine Vargas) are largely 
used in the treatment; al ths, Douche, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradatc Electricity —in 
fact, all recognized scientific 7 wpa for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pam 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTOHINSON. 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 

















TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS = @ 
TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY oP 


333 TO 341 FourtH AVENUE, New YorK 
THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


@iP 





WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 














‘February 23 1895 


The Critic 
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DE POTTER'S VACATION TOURS TO 

UROPE. °* 
) 16th Year. 
Four select summer parties leave in Ma 
June. Unequalled arrangements, All Travel 
and Hotels first-class. Inclusive charges, For 
detailed Programmes see the ** Old World 
5 Tourist Guide,’’ illustrated, sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. 


A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Latin Poetry. 


By R. Y. TYRRELL, Professor in the University of 
Dublin. Crown 8vo, gilt top. $1.50. 


This is the third volume in the series to which be- 
long Mr. Stedman’s “Nature and Elements of 
Poetry,” and Professor Jebb’s ‘Classical Greek 
Poetry.” It treats admirably the various kinds of 
Latin poetry and the most characteristic Latin 
poets. 








and 





a tS TrTesoe 


Stories of the Foot-Hills. 


By MarGaret C. GRAHAM. 16mo, $1.25, 

Stories of Southern California which have grown 
out of Mrs, Graham's unique surroundings and care- 
ful observation, and which possess much variety, 
vigor, independence and strong portrayal of churac- 
ter. 


Halfa Century with Judges 
and Lawyers. 


By Joseru A. WILLARD, Clerk of the Superior 
Civil Court, Boston. 16mo, $1.25 
Mr, Willard has enjoyed a very extended and in- 
timate acquaintance with the legal fraternity in 
Boston, and has peotnass a book of varied interest. 
He gives his reminiscences, which cover a long term 
years and a great number of distinguished per- 
sons; also a large collection of anecdvutes of the 
leading lights of the Boston bench and bar. 


The First Napoleon. 


* By Joun C. Ropes. With Maps and Appendices. 
ew Edition, with a new Preface anda rae Por- 
trait of Napuleon. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
A book of remarkable interest, especially in its 
treatment of Napoleon’s military career, which Mr. 
Ropes is peculiarly competent to discuss 


Talk at a Country House. 


, Interesting imaginary conversations atan Kng- 
lish country house, on famous Englishmen, Eng- 
lish voclety, politics and literature; Assyrian 
laxcriptions, etc. By Sir EDWARD STRACHEY. 
ad and engrayed title-page. 16mo, 


The Continuity of Christian 
Thought, 


A Sowty of Modern Theolrgy in the Light of His- 
tory, By A. V. G. ALLEN, D. D., Professor in 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
New Edition, with a new Preface and a full In- 
dex. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


yp finsularly noble book.—Christian Union, New 


Religious Progress. 


A small book on a large subject treated with ad- 
mirable learning, vane breadth of view, and a 

wr tepirit. By A. V.G. ALLEN, author 
i. Contjnuity of Christian Thought.” 16mo, 


Bola by att Booksellers. Sent, postpatd, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosroy: 
__ it East 17th Street, New York. 

with which we guaran : 


you ¢ 
FREI soRRyY 
that you never encountered it before. 
Y of this cheap “sorrow-cloud” there 
& solid silver lining of satisfaction. Total 
Cost of cloud and “lining” is but Ten Cents. 


4. C. BLAIR CO,, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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‘or Five Two-cent Stamps we will mail : 
you a BLA’ R LEAD PEN 
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A. CG. McClurg & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. . 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE’S 
FIRST CAMPAIGN. 


With Comments by Herbert H. Sargent, First 
Lieutenant Second Cavalry, U.8. A. Crown 8vo, 
with maps, #1.50. 

Lieutenant Sargent, an able student of and com- 
petent writer on military science, makes in. this 
volume a valuable contribution to the literature of 
the art of war. He conbiders that this campaign 
in Italy, 1796-97, though conducted on a less stupen- 
dous scale than many others in Napoleon's remark- 
able career, was surpassed by none in brilliancy, in 
completeness.in rapidity of movement, and in strat- 
egival combination. While written primarily for 
students of military science. it is none the lexs in- 
bay pape to the general reader. Cullectors of works 
of Napoleon will find this volume a distinct addition 
to the subject. 


THE WONDERFUL WAPENTAKE 


By J. 8. Fletcher (* A Son of the Soil”). With 18 
illustrations by J. Ayton Symington. Crown 8vo, 
249 pages, $2.00. 


This is a collection of twenty-five interesting 
ekeiches of English rural life and manners that 
have attracted unusual attention in the periodical 
press of England, where they —— appeared 
over the author’s pseudonym, ** m of the Soil” 
Mr. Fletcher writes feelingly and lovingly of his 
wonderful Wapentake, in Yorkshire, ani enlists 
the reader's attention at the beginning and holds it 
unflaggingly tothe end, ‘The autL.or’s homely sub- 
jects, accuracy of observation and felicity of style 
strongly suggest the late Richard Jeffries, in whose 
footsteps he is following, and whose place he gives 
promise of filling. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


By Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. An entirely new 
translation by Prof. M. K. Anderson. * Laurel- 
Crowned Tales.” 16mo, $1.00. 

The previous translations of * Paul and Virginia” 
can Jay but little claim to literary merit. The many 
editions that have appeared al) seem to have fvl- 
lowed the same early and imperfect translatiog. 
The publishers feel warranted in hoping that, 
virtue of this exceptionally fine translation by so 
eminent a translator, the tale will now take its 
place as an English classic, 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McClurg & Co., 


Chicago. 


AND ME” 





The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured cannot be 
matched by the ordinary machine- 
stamped pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. - Samples, 
ao styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 











The Cambridge School 


For Young Ladies, 
Cambridge, lass. 


Comforts of Home. Small classes. A variety 


of Courses. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


“NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, 
By George John Romanes, Edited by Charles Gore, M. 
A., Canon of Westminster, Chicago: Phe Open Court 
Publishing Company. 1895. ° Pages, 184. Price, cloth, 
gilt top, 81,25. 
Prof George John Romanes left some unfinished notes on 
religion which were handed, at his request, to Mr. Charles 
Gore, the Canon of Westminster, a friend of the late scien- 
tist and a representative of ecclesiastical dogmatism, Mr. 
Gore decided to publish these notes together, with his own 
editorial comments and two unpublished essays on *‘ The 
Influence of Science Upon Religion," written by Romianes in 
1889, and they lie now before us bearing the title “ Thoughts 
on Keligion,’ 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. 
Second edition. Pages, xiv, 275. Cloth, gilt top;'®y.00. 

“In addition to a very lumi and preface, he 
furnishes a table of references, showing at an cyerglance 
the sources of, his extracts and the paraliclisms in the Gos- 
pels. He gives, also, a glossary of names and terms, a 
method of pronunciation, and a good index, The simplicity 
of this presentation, the freedom of the text trom notes or 
wncouth or outlandish diacritical points, and the general 
arrangement of the work are admirable . It is admirably 
fitted to be a handbook for the single reader or for classes," 
—The Critic, N.Y. 

“A [Japanese] translation. of ‘The Gospel of Buddha,' just 
finished by some of the students in our Imperial University, 
has been published. I am gladly expecting that the publica- 
tion of the book will excite much attention among religious 
minds, both at home and abroad, The sacred books of 
Buddhism are so numerous that its beginners are at a loss 
een our endeavor to 
geey and concisely. Your 

t. Rev, Shaku Soyen, of the 











how to begin their study, and it has 
sketch out Buddha's doctrines 
book just fills the place.""—The 
Zen Sect, Kamakura, Japan, 
Send for Catalogue of publications and for sample 
copies of The Open Court" and ‘* The Monist.” 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
824 Dearborn 8St,, Chicago, Liltmois, 
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wa Mr, Kioting’s ungle Stories have achieved 
arema le jularity, and no wonder, for, 
though written for children, it ft doubtful 
whether they have enjoyed them more than 
have grown people."—-Soston Transcript, 


A New Jungle Story; 
‘“*THE KING’S 
ANKUS,”’ 


by Rudyard Kipling, 
is contained, complete, in the 
MARCH ST, NICHOLAS, 


It will probably take its place as the best of all 
the jungte Sto It tells of the adventures 
of Mowgli, the Master of the Jungle, and Kaa, 

the big rock- , and their 
+ fight with the White Cobra who 
guarded 
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WHY ARE 
KNOX 
HATS 


THE BEST? 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 


KNOX HATS. 


#OR MEN AND WOMEN, 


194 PIFTH AVE. 
e12 BROADWAY, | New Yorx. 


340 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
193 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ AGencv. 
Oldest oi best wpe the U. 5. 








3 Pity 14TH Street, N. Y. 








in p 
An Agency |; peperaes hears Scits 
yoo ghost them Pinas 1 somes ing, os 


mends you, that is more. Ours Recomsmende. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL 
OHIO 








Painesville, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


* Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a lim! number of earnest students, 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





T. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Twenry-mintn Year. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D. D., Rector. 








CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE 





SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Pe applingsion for September 26th. 
ted, Miss SARA J. SMITH, 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 
mm Bw! lhe Institute ty! Girls. 44 miles from New 


lings, steam hs incandescent lig’ 
aasium. ‘Careful attention to morals and manners. 





crm. | NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 





Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. gece Red 0 ee Twentieth 


ras "n Me ior. "Mise Masy B. HILLARD, 




















T. AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, 
8 mg es in Modern | 
‘asa Send for cat: 












of Study. jon 
ful. ge! building with the ron 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. 











Newburgh, New York. 
HE ra Agena SCHOOL 


certificates admits ¢ to “Vasentand We 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 


Cot, LOUIS H, ORLEMAN, Principal. 


EW, AGADEM 
oe YEAR. Srepenee | thoroughly fo 


derailed at Riverview ws cee of'War, 
oso & AMEN, Principals, 














NEW YORK CITY 





New York City, 8gth and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive. 
Tue Misses Ety's ScHOOL FoR GIRLS. 


New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E, AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON, 
French and English School for Girls. 








THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA . 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 
Surrauoen 1st to May s87. ire |y 








NORTH CAROLINA 


» North Carolina, 
T. MARY'S SCHOOL ny B 1 h, North 
aor Cel pt 








Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
ScHOOL FoR TwenTY Giris. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L, Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
$300 a year, Address Mme. H. CLeac. 





iy you want FRENCH BOOKS, or hoods 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, «tc.—send to WILLIAT R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 





Importations promptly made. 





TYPE WRITING ‘ssi 


Aocurate. end} wx Stenogr ereghte Work. 
RONN, os phers, 
DECKER | BUI ‘LDS NG, 33 nion eRemare. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


T BOOKSTORE 


THE WORLD 
COLLECTION OF NEW AND 

D BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 

eduction from Publishers’ Prices. 

Send usa | Card, naming any Book you may de- 

sire, and we will quote price by return mail, 

SPECIAL TERSIS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
aoe are being made to our list. . TEXT 

GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Copelene and Lists on application. Subscriptions ts 
all periodicals. 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 


PA h it 
. "lower prise, than by and enve'! ee Saroles al = 
pri INS, 











ces marked, on receigt of 
ne stationery, 851-853 Sixth ee. At se, N.Y. 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wittiam Evarts Benjamin, a2 E, 16th St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
| | Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
, | tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 

CaTatecue of 1,600 brand new items selected from the 


e Junk S$ of A, S.C Booksell Park Row, 
“¥, Chip, now ready. iar, “— , 














H. WILLIAMS 
195 West 10rn Street, New Yorx, 


a nt oe sly and other periodicals. Sets, vol- 
ime or eyes sumbers. 





BACK: tumbers and sete of all magazines. For 





































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all is 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
‘00d Report. 

Rovat BAKING Powpsr Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 














ie aes state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 


Schoharie, N. 


Ladies’ oni 1d Children’s 


OUTFITTING DEPT. 


Misses’ and Children’s 


GRETCHENS, 


COATS, REEFERS. 


LADIES’ CHIFFON 


SILK AND VELVET WAISTS. 
Lined and Unlined Silk Skirts, 


Tea Gowns, Wrappers and DPress- 
ing Sacques, French and City Made 
Underwear. 


THE “PARAME” CORSET. 
Broaidovay RK 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 


Apply at Night, Wash 
off in the 
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